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ADVERTISEMENT. 


} 


THE following Treatiſe was 
firſt read at the meeting of a Lrrx- 
RARY SOCIETY IN EXETER: and to 


the bulk of their late publication 
(he wiſhes he could add, to its 


value,) the Author has pretty 
largely contributed. He had no 
other view than to amuſe its mem- 
bers with a plauſible, rather than 
a probable, account of the autho- 
rities by which Sindbad's narrative 
might be ſupported. But (as re- 
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ligious impoſtors have converted 
themſelves) on farther inveſtiga- 
ting his ſtory, he began gradually 
to adopt, as ſerious truths, opi- 
nions originally conceived and de- 
livered in jeſt. Whether, in his 
concluſion from different autho- 
ities, he has been guided by 
judgement and truth, or led away 
by fancied coincidences and i inap- 
plicable quotations, 1s a point 
which, being unable to ſettle him- 
ſelf, is ſubmitted to the deciſion of 
his candid Readers. 


REMA RRS 


REMARKS 


ON THE 


Arabian Nights“ Entertainments, &c. 


TR E detection of fallacious pretences 


to literary credit has always been con- 
ſidered as highly meritorious in the Re- 
public of Letters; and an endeavour to 
vindicate a real claim from undeſerved 
contempt or unjuſt cenſure is, J truſt, 
not unworthy its regard and attention. 

The Arabian Nights“ Entertain- 
ments“ was for a long time conſidered 
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by the generality of the world as a li- 


terary impoſition; but at preſent, T be- 
lieve, its genuineneſs is no more diſ- 


puted. I allude to the tranſlation from 
the French of Mr. Galland, which in- 
cludes, as I have been aſſured from 


good authority, all the ftories in the 


original performance. Its real merit, 
however, appears to me but little 


known, and to be depreciated with as 


little juſtice. as its authenticity was 


before queſtioned. 


days, that, when Europe was immerſed 


The Arabians are deſcribed, by writers 
who have perſonally viſited them, as an 
acute and ſenſible people; and this per- 
formance was probably compoſed not 
many centuries after that period when 


they had added to their native ſtores of 
erudition thoſe of ancient Greece. To 


them we are chiefly indebted for the 
preſervation of thoſe valuable remains 
of. antiquity ; and, ſo fully eſtabliſhed 
was their literary reputation in former 


in 
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in barbariſm, all polite learning paſſed 
under the deſignation of fudia Arabum &. 

My reaſon for ſuppoſing thoſe tales 
to be of conſiderable antiquity ariſes 
from internal evidence. No alluſion to 
modern cuſtoms, to modern events or 
characters, ſo far as I recolle&, occurs 
throughout the whole performance. 
There is no mention of battles in 
which fire-arms are introduced, nor of 
European adventurers' viſiting the In- 
dian ocean; whoſe tranſactions there, 
whether mercantile or military, after the 
commencement of the 16th century, 
muſt have attracted general attention 
among the Eaſtern nations. The Chriſ- 
tian merchants, who occaſionally appear 
in ſome of the tales, are doubtleſs meant 
for thoſe of the Greek church, men of 
little weight or conſequence ; but we 
may naturally imagine, that, if the ex- 
ploits of a Gama or an Albuquerque 


„ Blackwall's Letters on Mythology. 
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had been known to the author, they 
would have ſuggeſted to him ſome no- 
velty of character and of incident. Yet 
we may alſo conclude, that he did not 
live at a period very diſtant from their 
days, at leaſt that he exiſted poſterior 
to the invaſion of Hinduſtan by the 
Tartars; as he repreſents Schahriar, his 
& Sultan of the Indies, the delighted 
_ auditor of theſe. tales, as a Mohamme- 
dan, and the brother of a Tartarian 
. 5 15 
It muſt indeed be 8 that, 
in the opening of the firſt volume, he 
is faid to be of the Saſſanian race of 
Perſian kings, who extended their 
empire into the Indies, over all the [| 
iſlands thereunto belonging, a great way b | 
beyond the Ganges, and as far as China.” fp 
This family conſtituted the fourth dy- 
5 naſty of Perſian monarchs; and one of 
the names attributed to the laſt was 
ſimilar to that of our hero, Jezdegerd 


ll Ben SchECHERTAR. But none of his 
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predeceſſors appear to have carried their 
arms into India; and he himſelf fell in 
oppoſing the votaries of Mohammed in 
the 39th year of the Hegira. The au- 
thor, ignorant or regardleſs of hiſtory, 
confounded probably the Tartarian con- 
querors, who ſat likewiſe on the Perſian 


throne, with this race of indigenous 


kings. At leaſt we cannot eaſily ſup- 
poſe that the relationſhip between the 


monarchs of Perſia, India, and Samar- 


cand, which really ſubſiſted in the ſuc- 


ceſſors of Zingis, and of Tamerlane, 


was accidentally anticipated by his ima- 


gination. 


It muſt, | however, be allowed that 


king of the Indies is a vague title; and 


in the 6th voyage it is aſſumed by the 
king of Serendib. An Arabian traveller, 
in the gth century, mentions an Indian 


monarch whom he ſtyles “ Balhara *, 
| king 


* The book referred to, and which 1 ſhall 
have frequent occafion to quote, is entituled, 
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king of the people who have their ears 


bored, as the third potentate in the 
world: his title, according to Abulfeda, 
was king of kings *, or emperor of 


the Indies.“ The princes, to whom it 


belonged, are ſaid to have poſſeſſed it 
600 years before the Portugueſe arrived 
at Calecut under Gama: they occaſionally 


treated the Europeans with reſpect, but 


in general ſhewed a decided partiality 
to the Arabians ꝓ; none of them, 


et An account of India and China by two Mo- 


hammedan Travellers in the gth century;“ 
tranſlated from the Arabic by Renaudot, and 
rendered into Engliſn from that tranſlation. 

* This title, like that of “king of the 
Indies,” conveys not always a preciſe idea of 
their power or extent of territory to whom 
it was given, It is now aſſumed by a petty 
prince in Sumatra, with other honorary ap- 
pellations much more hyperbolical and extra- 
vagant. [See Marſden's Hiſtory of Sumatra, 
ſecond Edition, p. 270.] 


+ See Renaudot's Remarks, p· 24. 
= _ however, 


( 

however, aſſumed the title of Su TAx, 
which I underſtand to be a Tartarian 
word, and appropriated only to Mo- 
hammedan princes. The author, in- 
deed, might have been ſuperior to ſuch 
minute diſtinctions, and have alluded, 
had he any reference at all, to one of 
thoſe princes. 

However this may be, colonel Cap- 
per, in his obſervations on the paſſage 
to India through Egypt and acroſs the 
great Deſert, ſays, that © before any 
perſon decides on the merit of theſe 
books, he ſhould be eye-witneſs of the 
effect they produce on thoſe who beſt 
underſtand them. I have more than 
once ſeen the Arabians on the Deſert 
fitting round a fire, liſtening to theſe 
ſtories with ſuch attention and pleaſure 
as totally to forget the fatigue and hard- 
ſhip with which an inſtant before they 
were entirely overcome.“ He tells us 
likewiſe, that they are univerſally read 
and admired throughout Aſia by all 
B 4 ranks 
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ranks of men both old and young.” As 
we have every reaſon to give ample 
credit to this account, we- muſt be 
convinced that theſe tales poſſeſs merit 
of ſome kind or other, however it may 
have eluded our notice. The minds of 
European -readers are commonly af- 
fected in a very different manner from 
thoſe of the Arabian auditors. The 
ſedate and philoſophical turn from them 
with contempt: the gay and volatile 
laugh at their ſeeming abſurdities: thoſe 
of an elegant and correct taſte are 
diſguſted with their groteſque figures 
and faritaſtic imagery; and, however 
we may be occaſionally amuſed by their 
wild and diverſified incidents, they are 
ſeldom thoroughly reliſhed but by chil- 
dren, or. by men whoſe imagination 1s 
complimented at the expence of their 
judgement. © ing eh oe 
How are we to reconcile thoſe cir- 
=. 8 cCumſtances? Does human nature vary 
| [nin different parts of the globe? or are 
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we to conſider the Arabians, ; notwith- 
ſtanding what we have heard of them, 
as children in intellect, and ourſelves 
arrived at the maturity of knowledge? 
Iheſe queſtions, I preſume,” may be 
eaſily anſwered, without detracting from 
the credit of either country; without 
impugning the literary merit of the 
Arabians, or our own taſte 8 judge- 
ment. | 

In the firſt place we are to ch : 
duck the tranſlation of this performance 
is both inelegant and defective; and 
no literary compoſition, under ſuch diſ- 
advantages, can be reaſonably expected 
to make a very favourable impreſſion 
on the minds of people differing in cuſ- 
toms, manners, language, and religion. 
What a wretched appearance would the 
fathers of claſſic poetry exhibit, if they 
were rendered into vulgar proſe, and 
their moſt ornamental paſſages ſup- 
preſſed Vet ſuch is the caſe with re- 
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told, by gentlemen converſant in oriental 
literature, that it abounds with poetical 
paſſages and moral reflections; but of 


theſe ſcarcely a veſtige remains. We 
are of courſe as much unacquainted 
with the merits of the original as we 
ſhould be in reſpect to the former 
beauty of a human body from contem- 
plating its ſkeleton. An anatomiſt in- 
deed may derive from that ſome idea 
of its priſtine ſymmetry and proportion : 
and, from the tranſlation I refer to, we 
perceive the ſtructure of the orfginal 
ſtory, and the different incidents, its 


connecting bones and ſinews, But, as 


from the anatomy we can form no 


_ judgement of the complexion, of the 
features, and graces that embelliſhed, 


or of the veſture that decorated, the hu- 
man frame; ſo neither from the inci- 
0 alone can we entertain any proper 


conception of thoſe flights of poetry, 


or elegances of diction, which adorned 
. e gs Babe 


En 
the oriental compoſition, and rendered 
it an object of national admiration. 

The incredibility of its ſtories is a 
principal cauſe of its being held in con- 
tempt more particularly by the grave 
and learned: and, indeed, the world in 
general is inclined to imagine, that the 
author has made an unlimited uſe of the 
poetical privilege of quidlibet audendi; 

and that his incidents flow from no 
other ſource than Lucians True 
Story,” or the Adventures of Baron 
Monkhauſen.” But in this it is greatly 
miſtaken. The ſame kind of credibility 
is preſerved in theſe tales, as the Greeks 
attached to the ſpecioſa miracula of their 
poets; and ourſelves to the vulgar ſu- 
perſtitions of our own country. To 
{ſuch deluſions as are derived from hoary 
antiquity, and are ſanctioned by po- 
pular belief, the fancy eaſily aſſents, 
and we willingly ſuſpend the operations 
of ſeverer reaſon, FF, 


In- 
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Influenced by this principle, the 
Greeks liſtened with pleaſure to the 
imaginary adventures of their olympic 
deities: and, actuated by the ſame mo- 
tive, we attend with equal delight to 
the incantations of the witches in Mac- 
beth, and to Puck's whimſical frolics 
in the Midſummer Night's Dream.“ 
Let us be cautious therefore of con- 
demning the Arabs for a ridiculous at- 
tachment to the MARVELLOus, fince 
we ourſelves are no leſs affected by it. 
They had a ſyſtem of popular mythology 
equally intereſting to them as ours is to 
us; more ſo probably as being more 
generally credited. The characters alſo 
of their ideal beings are as ſcrupulouſly 
preſerved and diſcriminated, as of thoſe 
who people the 15 e of Engliſh 
poetry. N 

What indeed are the GENII* of 
whe Arabs, the PERIS of the Perſians, 


Or rather Gixx. The country inhabited | 
by them i is called G1NNISTAN, and correſponds 


to our Fairy Land. arte on the Faery Queen. 
but 


E 
but the elfs and fairies of England? 
When thoſe Genii are deſcribed as of a 
more tremendous nature, rebellious to 
Alla and his prophet Soliman, they are 
then probably the ſame as the Titans 
in Grecian mythology and the Dives 
(or Dioos) in that of Perſia; between 
whom and the Peris, as between the 
good and evil Genii of the Arabians, 
and the Soors and Aſſoors of India, per- 
petual war is ſuppoſed to exiſt. | 

The ſimilitude in theſe tales is worthy 
notice. The former were thought to be 
good and benevolent beings; the others, 
inimical to mankind, of gigantic ſtature, 
and poſſeſfed of ſupernatural powers. 
A ſublime. paſſage, giving an account 
of the conflict between them, tranſlated 
from a ſacred poem of the Hindoos, 
written upwards of 400 years ago, is 
to be found in the BHAEVLAT-GRRTA, 
rendered into Engliſh, from the original 
Sanſkreet, by Mr. Wilkins. It reſem- 
bles ſeveral paſſages in Heſiod's Theo- 

gonia, 


( 14 ) 
gonia, and more ſtrikingly the battle 
of angels in Milton. Mountains with 
all their woods * are hurled to' and fro', 
and earth with all its fields and foreſts 
is driven from its foundation i 
leader of the Aſſoors is ſtyled Sooren: 
under him, at a certain period, they op- 
preſſed the Daivers 4, an inferior ſpecies 

, z | of 


® From their foundation loos'ning to? and fro”, 

They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all their 
f load, 

Rocks, waters, woods. 

— had earth been then, all earth 

F Had to her centre ſhook, pf VI. 
ie, | 23 
I The reader is referred to Mr. Kinderſley's 
„ Specimens of Hindoo Literature :*” from 
which we may be induced to ſuſpect, that the 
Daivers were the progenitors of the Fairies 
and inoffenſive Genii, both in oriental and 
northern mythology. In a Perfian romance 
we find the Peri Merjan ſet at liberty, after 
having ſuffered a long impriſonment by a Dive 
2 Demruſh; [Vide Richardſon's Diſſer- 
* £ . tations 
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of Gods or Genii, and confined their 


king in chains beneath a mountain till 
Viſhnoo in perſon releaſed him, and 


tations on the Eaſtern Nations;] a eircum- 
ſtance that is conſonant to the fables in the 


text. From her we may fairly derive Arioſto's 


La Fata Morgana, whoſe exiſtence is ſtill un- 


| queſtioned by the vulgar in ſome parts of 


8. 


Italy. To the exertion of her ſupernatural 


powers they even now attribute a peculiar ap- 


pearance, which the ſky occaſionally exhibits 
during the heat of ſummer over the ſtrait be- 


tween Calabria and Sicily, Palaces, groves, | 
and gardens, appear in beautiful order and 


rapid ſucceſſion, Jt is mentioned by Mr. 
Brydone, and accounted for by Mr. Swinburn 
in a ſatisfactory manner in the firſt volume of 


his travels into Sicily. From her likewiſe we 


may derive our Morgan de Faye; the patroneſs 
of Arthur in romantic lore, and his conductreſs 
to the land of Faery, She was probably im- 
ported into Europe from the Eaſt at a very 


early period, with other beings of the ſame 


unſubſtantial nature, who now people the ideal 
regions of northern mythology, : ; 
| | OVer- 
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overthrew thoſe rebellious ſpirits. The 
- impriſonment of Mars in a dungeon 
by Otus and Ephialtes is nearly a coun- 
terpart of this ſtory. The confinement 2 
of Dzcrar, ftyled by the tranſlator 4 
te the Arabian Antichriſt,” ſhall be Y 
hereafter noticed. Theſe coincidences 
in fabulous theology would afford in- - 
tereſting objects of inveſtigation to thoſe | 
who are converſant in oriental litera- 

ture. But it is time to drop a ſubject 

to the diſcuſſion of which I find _ 

unequal. * 
. exhibiting the merits of this work, 
IJ ought not to omit that it is generally _ 
allowed to delineate juſtly the manners 
of the Eaſtern nations: and even its 
mraculous circumſtances, as was before 
remarked, are not always to be con- 
demned as abſurd and ridiculous be- 
cauſe bold and fanciful. They are fre- 
quently to be traced to a claſſic origin, 
or to other ſources, which on a curſory 
view ond be little ſuſpected. The 
author 


| 4 

author is not always erring in bis extras 
vagance. The enquiry ruck me as 
ſomewhat curious, and forms the ſubject 
of the following eſſay. But as the ex- 
amination at large would have proved 
an endleſs labour, I have confined my=, 
ſelf to a fingle ſtory, the Voyages of 
Sindbad,” which may not be unjuſtly 
denominated 


The ARABIAN ODYSSEY. 


N It ſeems indeed, “ if ſmall things may 


compared with great, to bear the 
ſame reſemblance to that performance, 


as an oriental moſch does to a Grecian 


temple. The conſtituent party, of the 
firſt may be ſeparately conſidered as to 


their effect and beauty : each forms a 
little whole by itſelf. A court neatly 


paved with marble, yet ſeemingly un- 
connected with the building, richly-' 


ſculptured galleries irregularly placed, 
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and appropriate beauties. 
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and various minarets gilt and ornament- 
ed, riſing i in gay confuſion, alternately 


engage and diſtract the attention. But 
in the Grecian temple all the parts har- 


moniſe together, and compoſe one ſim- 
ple and magnificent wHoLE. The ſame 


kind of Saracenic maſonry, more fa- 


 ſhionable in Spenſer's days than in 
ours, is diſcoverable in his Faery Queen. 


It conſtitutes a different order of poetic 


architecture from that of the claſſical 


Epic; and its inferiority muſt be al- 
lowed, though it poſſeſſes ſome Py * 


® VOYAGE I. 


Sindbad informs his auditors, - that, 


being defirous to improve the fortune 
bequeathed to him by his father, he 


converted his PROPER into money, 
| 


— 
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quitted Bagdad, and embarked at Ba- 
ſora, a port in the Perſian gulf, to o_ 
at the ifles of Yak-Vak or Japan; 
called, as the tranſlator ſuppoſes, 55 
a tree which bears a fruit of that name. 
The ſhip in its voyage thither touches 
at different iſles *, and is ſuddenly be- 


* The Arabians were ignorant of the uſe 
of the compaſs in nautical affairs, till they 
had been inſtructed by Europeans. Renaudot, 
in his enquiry into their firſt intercourſe with 
China, remarks, that they were merely coaſt- 
ers, and never ventured to leave the land but 


for ſome ſhore at no great diſtance. In their 
rout to China, they ſailed from the Perſian 
gulf, thence ranged along the ſhore to the 
point of Malabar, and having doubled it, whe- | 
ther they ſtood over for the iſles of Andaman, 
or made for ſome other port in the gulf of 
Bengal, they never ſtirred from the land, were 
Solicitous about ilands and anchoring grounds. 
which our -people now avoid as much as poſ- 
ble.” The condu of Sindbad's fellow-tra- 
vellers will be always found conſonant to theſe 
obſeryations, 

C 2 | _ calmed 
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calmed near a ſmall one whoſe furface 
was almoſt ** level with the water, and 
reſembled a green meadow.” 'Fhe cap- 
tain orders the ſails to be furled, and 
permits ſeveral of his crew, among 
whom Sindbad was one, to land on 
| the coaſt, that they might dreſs ſome 
proviſions, and refreſh themſelves after 
the fatigues of their voyage. 

'Their intentions are executed in the 
manner propoſed : but in the midft of 
their banquet the ifland ſuddenly ſhakes 
in a terrible manner ; and thoſe on ſhip- 


board exhort them to re- embark im- 5 
mediately ; ; aſſuring them, at the ſame 


time, that they had miſtaken the back 
of an enormous whale for an iſland. 
They haſtily obey the ſummons, and all 
of them, Sindbad excepted, are taken 


on-board. Not being ſo expeditious as 


his companions, he is left, whilft the 
monſter ſinks beneath him, ſtruggling 


with the billows. He ſupports himſelf 


on a log of wood, which had been taken 
from 


4 


( 2r ) 

from the ſhip with many others to make 
a fire; and the fervor of which, we may 
conclude, by affecting the whale with 
ſome diſagreeable ſenſations, had diſ- 
turbed the placidity of his repoſe. A 
favourable gale riſes on a ſudden, and 
the ſhip purſues its courſe : while Sind- 
bad, after having been toſſed a day and 
night by the waves, is thrown on a 
wild and uncultivated iſland. 

In mitigation of the firſt fictitious oc- 
currence, it may be noticed, and I ſpeak 
from the authority of a gentleman who 
has often navigated the Indian ocean, 
that moſt of the LAcEKADTVT, which 
ſtud the ſea near Cape Comorin in * 
prodigious numbers, exactly reſemble 
in appearance the ſuppoſed iſland of 
Sindbad ; and as by them he muſt have 
{ſhaped his courſe to Japan, how can we 


* From this circumſtance the name may have 
been derived; as Lack ſignifies a hundred thou- 
fand, and Jive an iſland, 


C3 entertain 


„ 


entertain 4 dt but that his com- 
panions miſtook the whale for one of 
them ? In regard to its magnitude, our 
author is ſufficiently countenanced by 
Pliny *, and by Canius Julius Solinus +; 
who after him aſſerts, that. Indica 
maria balznas habent tra ſpatia quatuor 
Jugerum 7 +2 If we except againſt the 

incident we involve our great Engliſh 
poet in the ſame cenſure. Copying a 
fimilar tradition, he mentions the Levia- 
than as oe that ſea-beaſt,” | 


© 4 


— : | - which God af: all his, 8 * 
Created ed huge that ſwim the ocean flood. * 
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Nat. Hiſt, L. IX. c. 3. 
04 Solinus was a Roman, and contemptuouſſy 
ud by ſome writers Plinii ſimia. He is com- 
monly, indeed, merely the echo of thoſe fictions 
which the other retailed, 
C. 55. See likewiſe Bochart' s Hierozoicon, 
vol, I. I. 50. Frankfurt Be. | 


Him 


1mm 
Him haply fumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night- foundered ſkiff, 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft, as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 
Moors by his ſide.” P. L. B. I. 


Milton in theſe lines, by a ſingular 
kind of coincidence, points out ſome of 
the moſt ſtriking circumſtances in the 
Arabian fabuliſt. If the fiction requires 
any farther apology, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Biſhop of Pontoppidon's 
KRACEN, of which Sindbad's whale 


may be conſidered as a diminutive ſpe- 


cies; or to thoſe mentioned by Olaus 
Magnus * : they are of a ſmaller ſize, 
and agree with the whales of Pliny and 


Solinus. Thoſe that occur in the wri- 


tings of the Arabian profeſſors of the- 
ology and the Jewiſh Rabbi, of which 


Bochart gives ſome account, are of 


much more extravagant dimenſions: and 


the learned philologiſt obſerves, that 


* L. XXI. e. 9, 10. 
C 4 „ Hebrai 


41 


& Hebræi ſæpe mendaces in hoc argumento 
Poliſſimum mentiuntur liberalifſim? *. 

For ſome days our adventurer ſup- 
ports himſelf, like the knights-errant of 
old in a wilderneſs, on the herbs of the 
field, and water from the fountain, At 
length, in the courſe of his peregrina- 
tions, he is not a little ſurpriſed at ob- 
ſerving a mare tied to a ſtake; and, 
whilft he is contemplating this unac- 
countable phenomenon, he hears with 
no leſs aſtoniſhment the voices of men 
under ground. He is ſoon relieved from 
His terror by their appearance at the 
mouth of a cave. They inform him 
that they were grooms belonging to a 
King Minzacz ; and that it was their 
cuſtom to eſcort thither annually ſome 
of his mares, who regularly, at peculiar 
times; received the attentions of a horſe 
which came to them from the ſea : that 
after this intercourſe he would infallibly 


* Hierozoicon, L. I. g. 7. 


deyour 
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devour the late object of his affections, 


if they themſelves did not ſuddenly ap- 
pear, and compel him, by loud bout, 


to retire and take refuge in the ocean; 


and that the off- ſpring of theſe amours 


were preſeryed for the king's uſe, and 


denominated sEA-HORSES. The inter- 
view takes place according to the 
groom's repreſentation; and, after the 
concluſion of the ceremony, Sindbad 
forſakes his melancholy abode, and em- 


barks with them for the territories of 


King Mihrage. | 
To this extrayagant fable 1 can only 
find ſome ſlight reſemblance in the po- 
etical records of Greece. The horſes 
of Neptune, whoſe wonderful celerity 
is noticed in the opening of the 13th 
Iliad, might have ſuggeſted the idea; 
or the amours of Boreas with the mares 
of Ericthonius, who, as Mr. Pope 

iwcetly ſings, 
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—— © enamoured * of the ſprightly train, 
Concealed his godhead in a flowing mane: 
With voice diſſembled to his loves he neighed, 


And courſed the dappled beauties o'cr the 


mead.“ Il. XX. 264. 


From ſuch kind of ſupernatural con- 


nections a. breed of peculiar ſwiftneſs 


might, without doubt, be reaſonably 
expected. . 
Poſſibly the paſſage is allegorical; and 


merely ſignifies that Mihrage, a prudent 
prince, was in the habit of ſending his 


mares annually to another country, be- 


yond ſea, to improve the breed of horſes 
in his own. If we would throw up the 
reins to our fancy a little, we may aſ- 


* On this paſſage the commentator gravely 
obſerves, that * Homer has the happineſs of 
making the leaſt circumſtance conſiderable,” But 
Homer falls infinitely ſhort of his flowery tranſ- 


lator, to whom the images in the two laſt lines 


entirely beiong, 


certain 


2 


C9 

certain in idea the identical ſpot. Wolf &, 
in his account of Ceylon, ſays, that 
there are three iſlands in its neighbour- 
hood, called [has de Cavalos, from the 
wild horſes with which they abounded ; 
that the Dutch merchants, at particular 
times, ſent their mares thither for the ſake 
of breeding from them, and commonly 
| ſold the foals at a conſiderable price. 
This, we may fairly ſuppoſe, was an an- 
cient cuſtom which they adopted ; and 
it will hereafter appear that the breed of 
native horſes in the territories of Mih- 
rage required improvement. 

Sindbad is now introduced to this 
monarch, who commiſerates his miſ- 
fortunes, and treats him with kindneſs 
and hoſpitality. His capital is faid to 
be ſituated near a fine harbour, where 
ſhips daily arrived from all quarters of 
the world ; his territories are repreſented 
as very extenſive ; and his ſubjects as 
intelligent and civilized, 


* Eng. Tranſi p. 168. 


6 Here, 


( 28 ) 
Here, by one of thoſe accidents which 
occur ſo frequently in romance, and ſo 
rarely in real life, Sindbad meets the 
captain of the veſſel who left him float- 
ing on the ocean, and wherein he ſup- 
poſed him to have periſhed. Having 
completed his voyage to the original 
place of deſtination, he was now on his 
return to Balſora. With ſome difficulty 
Sindbad makes himſelf known to him, 
and finds that he had very honeſtly 
taken care of the property he left on 
ſhipboard, and had improved it greatly; 
intendihg, on his return, to reſtore to 
Sindbad's relations the capital and its 
accumulated profits. 

gr traveller preſents ſome curious 
articles, the product of the voyage, to 
Mihrage, and receives others of greater 
value from that monarch. He trafficks 
with the people of the country, and 
carries away with him „wood of aloes, 


ſanders, camphire, nutmegs, cloves, 


pepper, and ginger.” He at laſt arrives 
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at Balſora, and thence 1 to his 


native city. 
In this part of the narrative there ap- 


pears nothing fabulous. In the ac- 
count of India and China byggwo Mo- 
hammedan travellers in the gth century“ 
we find a deſcription of the iſland of 
Zapage, which agrees in many reſpecta 
with this in Sindbad's ſtory. 

cet is oppoſite to China * and a 
month's ſail diſtant therefrom by ſea, 


or leſs if the wind be fair. The king of 


this country is called MEHRAGE, and 
they ſay that it is goo leagues in cir- 
cumference, and that this king is maſter 
of many iſlands which lie round about. 
SERBOZA 400 leagues in circuit. R 
MI 800, RN of red wood and 
camphire. CALA in the mid paſſage 
between 


* P. 61. 
+ Renaudot ſuppoſes Cala from this paſſage 
to be the capital of ſome country near the point 
of Malahzr, Peninſulas and iſlands, he ob- 
ſe. ves, were known to the Arablans by one 
| common 
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between China and Arabia, 80 leagues 


in circumference, whither merchants 


conſtantly brought wood-aloes of ſeveral 


ſorts, camphire, fandal wood, ivory, 
the lead called Cabahi, ebony, red- 
wood, and every kind of ſpice.“ Here 


we find all Sindbad's commodities. The 


traveller adds, that the palace of king 
MEHRA GFE is ſtill to be ſeen on a river 
as broad as the Tigris at Bagdad or at 


Balſora: the ſea intercepts the courſe of 
its waters, and ſends it back again with 


common name: and, if the circumference of 


Cala was not mentioned, we might ſuppoſe 
Calecut to be the place intended. It was 
for many centuries the great emporium of the. 


Indies, the uſual reſidence of “ the kings of the 
Indies,” and much frequented by the Arabian 


merchants at the time the Portugeſe, under 


Gama, arrived there. But I rather ſuſpect that 
this traveller alludes to an iſland which is called 
Kera in the fourth voyage of Sindbad. Its fitu- 
ation and products will be found to agree with 
what 1 is mentioned in the text, 


the 


( 3r ) 
the tide of the flood, and during the 
tide of ebb it ſtreams out freſh ater a 


good way into the fn.” 
The Arabians in their moſt proſperous” 


ſtate were very inaccurate geographers z 
and, after making ſome allowances for 


- that circumſtance, this deſcription will 
. be found in ſeveral inſtances extremely 
KB applicable to Bon NEO. Ranmr,its neigh- 
bouring iſland, is one of the various Ara- 
= bic names for Sumatra. Lameri * is an- 
1 other: and Sir William Jones appte- 

23 hends, that © the iſland, known ro the 
= _. Arabians by the name of SOBORMA F, 
1 or Meurace, was Borneo. The latter, 
| we may conclude, was appropriated to 
it as an honorary memorial of its great 
monarch, which the word literally im- 
. plies. Mandeville, who is not always 


* See Renaudot's Remarks on the Moham- 
medan Travellers of the gth Century, and 
Marſden's Account of Sumatra. | 

+ See Jones“ s Deſcription of Aſia, e. * 
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to be diſcredited, places a gret yle 

clept SUMoBOR, the kyng whereof was 
Tighte myghty,” between Lamaray 
"and Java; this we may likewiſe fairly 
underftand to be Borneo. Its ſize, 
though the largeſt iſland in the Indian 


ocean, and that of its river, is, without 


doubt, greatly magnified; yet it is ſome- 


what remarkable that ** its preſent * 
principal city is fituated near a great 
falttwater lake, and built on ſmall iſles 


| like Venice; on the Eaſt ſide is a ſafe 


deep harbour at the meuth of a great 
river, capable of the greateſt ſhips.“ 
The hoſpitality, power, and magni- 


ficence of the king of Borneo, Raia ; 


Siripada, is mentioned by PigafettaF, 


Magellan's fellow traveller, and the firſt 


2 


* I quote from Brice's Dictionary, the accu- 
racy of whoſe in formation is generally allowed 
to atone for his defective ſtyle, His account 
agrees with what is ſaid of Borneo in Purchas's 
Pilgrimes and Harris's Collection. 


+ Purchas's Pilg. v. I, b. 2, 
literary 
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lreraty circumnavigator. He reigned, 
it is ſaid, over many other kings, iſlands, 
and cities, and that which was his place 
of reſidence contained 2 5,000 houſes. 
Maximilian of 'Tranſylvania, who gives 
an account of the ſame voyage, enlarges 
on theſe circumſtances ; but adds, * equi 
perexigui & exiles ſunt,” We are not 
to wonder, therefore, that the monarch 
in the text was ſo deſirous of improving 
the diminutive race. . 

It muſt be needleſs to obſerve, tha the. 
Mehrage, mentioned by Sindbad's coun- 
trymen, is not the ſame monarch here 
introduced, but one of much greater 
antiquity. He, however, 1s alluded to 
in the 6th voyage, as being no leſs cele- 
brated for wiſdom and power among 
the Indians, than Solomon was among 
the Arabians; and an anecdote * re- 
corded by one of the Mohammedan 
travellers“ relative to his victory over a 


„„ * page 63 
D king 


634) 
king of Komar *, proves that his re- 1 
putation was not undeſervedly acquired. 3B 
The preſent MRHRAGE, often an here- x 
ditary title among the Indian princes, 6 
and Pigafetta's Raia Siripada, may fairly 1 
| be reckoned as his ſucceſſors at _ if | - 
not his deſcendants. 6: 
: „There belongs, it is ſaid, to this 
king an ifland named CASssEE. They 
aſſured me that every night a noiſe of 
drums was heard there, whence the ma- 
riners fancied that it was the refidence 
of Dzciat. I had an inclination to 
ſee this wonderful place, and in my 
way thither ſaw. fiſhes of 100 and 200 
cubits long, that occafion more fear than 
hurt ; for-they are fo fearful, that they 


V Probably a territory that derived its name 
from Cape Comorin. Ptolemy. calls it Kupv anfpor, 
but places at no great diſtance to the North · eaſt 
"Repapic 6:pav x0% IloAige Coma, ia, gromontorium, & 
civitas, (Geog. L. VII.) This was its original 
title according to Maffeus, © Promontorium 
Cori quod Comorini caput moles vocant. 


At. Ind. L. 1. Pe 16. i a 
4 - wall 
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wilt fly upon the rattling of two flicks 
or boards. I ſaw, likewiſe, other fiſhes 
about a cubit in length, which had heads 


like owls.” 
Degial is well known in 111 


medan theology. A wild, but intereſt- 
ing ſtory concerning this Dæmon of 
evil occurs in the Perſian Tales *, which 
is likewiſe a genuine oriental compoſi- 
tion. He is the ſuppoſed chief of the 
Genii in rebellion againſt Alla, and ex- 
pected, previous to the concluſion of. 
the world, to burſt the chains by which 
he is now confined, and to bring all 
parts of it in ſubjection to himſelf, 
Mecca, Medina, Ta arſus, and Jeruſa> : 
lem, excepted. A ſimilar idea ſeems to 
have prevailed among the moſt cele- 
brated ancient nations. Degial ap- 
pears to be the ſame as the Arimanius 
of the Perfians, the Typhon of Egypt, 
and Lok of Scandinavia, He likewiſe 
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5 
was expected, by the votaries of Odin, 
at ſome future period, to burſt his fetters, 
to contend with other malignant ſpirits 
againſt the celeſtial deities, and to ſpread 
ruin and devaſtation through the uni- 
verſe. They probably derived the idea 
from their forefathers the Getz; who, 
according to Herodotus à,. when it 
thundered and lightened, ſhot their ar- 
rows at the clouds, on the ſuppoſition 


that their gods were at ſuch times en- 


gaged with hoſtile deities. In a ſimilar 
manner the GothsF, in much later 
days, expreſſed their zeal to oppoſe the 
attempts of Lok and his rebellious aſſo- 
ciates : for that purpoſe their arms, and 
ſometimes their. horſes Iikewiſe, were 
buried with them. 

The Chineſe ſound their trumpets, 
drums, and cymbals, the Hindoos 
crowd the banks of the Ganges, ſtruck 


_@ Melpom. 
+ Ol, Mag. L. iii. c. 8. 
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Al religious & terror at an eclipſe; 

and the ſame cauſe, we may conclude, 
gave birth to their fears and their 
devotion, — the prevailing idea that 
there were two ſpecies of Deities; one 
the agents of preſervation, the other 
of deſtruction: and, where the bold 
Getæ and hardy Scandinavians ex- 
preſſed their anxious ardour to afſiſt 
the former in the ſhock of arms, the 
more timid Aſiatics were in hopes to 


* I have, indeed, been informed by a 
gentleman who has frequently witneſſed this 
act of devotion, that he apprehends it is ra- 
ther continued from hereditary ſuperſtition 
than real terror. The Bramins are ſo well 
verſed in aſtronomical calculations ; the ſun 
and moon, from age to age, have ſo inva- 
riably eſcaped the dragon's clutches; that their 
danger excites no great degree of apprehenſion 
in the moſt vulgar minds, The continuance . 
of the ceremony, however, ſufficiently proves 
the wonderful force of the original impreſſion. 
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aid them. by ſupplications and ſuper- 
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ſtitious ceremonies. 


Ho are we to account for thoſe wars 
of the Giants and the Gods, of the 


Soors and Afﬀoors, of the good and 


evil Genii? are they derived from ſome 
imperfect tradition of Satan and his re- 
bellious angels? or, are we to conſider 
them as figurative repreſentations of real 
events, as mutilated accounts of the 


early ſtruggles for dominion over the 
infant world among the more immediate 


deſcendants of Noah? or, may we, 
laſtly, ſuppoſe that the idea was ſug- 


geſted from that difficulty, which muſt 
have ſtruck the contemplative mind, 
in attempting to account for the intro. 


duction of evil? 
The roaring of the waves amidft the 


hollow rocks of CAssEL might, not im- 
probably, have reſembled the ſound of 


drums; ; and they were an early appen- 


dapge to TOA, among the eaſtern na- 
tions. 


(WF - 

tions. Strabo ſays, that, when the In- 
dian kings hunted, drums led the pro- 
ceſſion: ITponyevrai TULTHVNGO ou 0 · 
020po He ſuppoſes, that they were 
introduced into Greece by the compa- 


nions of Bacchus; and, I believe, it is 


now generally imagined that the Bac- 
chus +, or Dionyſos of the Greeks, 1s 
no 


* Geog. L. xv. 


+ This opinion, and the derivation of the 
Grecian deities from India, have of late been 
ably ſupported: and the following quotation 
from a reſpectable traveller in the beginning of 
the 15th century, when we ſcarcely entertained 
any idea of theſe circumſtances, and which 
was conſequently not written to ſupport any hy- 
potheſis, will ftrengthen the ſuppoſition, 


„CAA (a town near Mufilapatan) is infa- 


mous for idolatry, The Moſques ſhew art in 
the ſculpture, but are hateful in their impious 
devotion, their pagods bearing ſome reſem- 
blance with the images of Priapus and Pan, 


which Servius deſcribes with great eyes, a flat 


D 4 noſe, 


EF 3 

no other than the Indian Rama. Drums 9 
are ſtill the accompaniments of regal 5 2 

' pomp in Hinduſtan and China: and the 7 
Arabians will permit none but ſove- 3 
reigns, or their deputies, to poſſeſs the E 
No-but, which is carried with their 
camps, and the beating of which regu- 
lates their time. We learn alſo, from 
Ali Vezdi's account of the inauguration 
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noſe, wide mouth, four great horns, a long 
beard, claws for hands, and crook-legged, all 
over deformed. The feaſts. of Bacchus are 
{till here celebrated, for they cover. themſelves 
with ſkins, adorn their heads and treſſes with 
vy ; in one hand holding a javelin, and in the 
other cymbals of braſs, and tifubrels, attended 
by many boys and girls, which ramble like ſo 
mzny diſtracted people up and down, and ſtri- 
ving to rend the air with their continued cla- 
mours.“ [Harris's Collect. Vol. I. 460. 1ſt 
Ed.] Mr. Welford derives the name of Bac- 
chus from BnaAvAr, the preſerving power. 
[Aſ. Reſearches, Vol. III. 352.] Bochart 
from BAx-chus, the fon of Chus, 1. e. Nimrod. 
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( 4r ) 
of Tamerlane, A. D. 1369, that, among 
other ceremonies, ©** a holy man * put 
into his hands a drum and ſtandard as 
the inſignia of imperial authority.“ 
With this inſtrument ſome ideas of 
royalty and religion muſt naturally have 
been aſſociated in the minds of an 
Aſiatic; and a ſound echoing from a 
wild and deſolate ſhore, ſimilar to that | 
which it uſually produces, would of 
courſe excite ſome degree of reverential 
awe. Superſtition might eafily be led 
to imagine it a kind of honorary diſ- 
tinction attending ſome malevolent deity, 
or powerful dæmon: and the Arabians, 
when they began to navigate thoſe ſeas, 
would as naturally conclude that demon 
to be Degial. Bartholomew Leonardo 
de Argenſola, a learned divine, em- 
ployed by the preſident and council of 
the Indies to write a hiſtory of the dif- 
covery and conqueſt of the Moluccas, 


* Richardſon's Diff, 
obſerves, 
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obſerves, that near Banda is ** a deſert 
and uninhabited iſland, called Poelſet- 


ton, infamous for ſtronger reaſons than 
the Acrocerauman rocks. There are 
cries, whiſtles, and roarings, in it at 
all times, and dreadful apparitions are 
ſeen, &c.; and long experience has 
ſhewn that it is inhabited by Devils *.” 
May it not be reaſonably ſuſpeRed, 
that this is the ſame iſland as Caſſel; 
and that the Spaniſh writer, like the 
Arabian, appropriated to the ſuperſti- 
tion of his own country a traditional 
report of India? 

A circumſtance, of the ſame nature 
probably with that in the text, occurs 


in claſſic hiſtory. The ſurges that burſt 


around the rocks of Scylla, 


— ** multis circum latrantilus undis,” 


conveyed to the Greek mariners an idea 
of the barking of dogs. They, ac- 


'® See Steven's Collect. of Voyages, Vol. I. 
P+ 168. 
cording 


(. 43 ) 


contin to cuſtom, called them inta 
mythological exiſtence, and perſonified 
the rock itſelf, _ 

In regard to Sig dba 8 mene of 
the deep, we may find in Pliny *, and 
in Solinus after him, that the eels of 
the Ganges are not inferior to his 
| prodigious fiſhes. © Anguillas T ad 
tricenos pedes longas educat Ganges.” 
The Ganges, however, produces none 
of this kind at preſent ; but ſea ſerpents, 
of an extraordinary fize, are often ſeen 
in great numbers on the Malabar coaſt; 
near which Sindbad muſt have PA? in 

his way homeward. 
A method, no leſs cafy than that by 
E2 he had put thoſe. fiſhes to flight, 
was adopted by Nearchus: who, when 
his ſailors were ſtruck with. conſterna- 
tion at the appearance of a formidable 


* Nat, Hiſt. L. ix. c. z. 
+0 lv, Sce alſo Ahan's Nat. Hiſt, L. xvi. | 
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Should the hearing of fiſhes be ſtill a 
matter of controverſy, the concurrent 
teſtimony | of thoſe voyagers, who na- 
vigated the ſame ſeas, will ſettle the 


add the authority of Munſter, who 


oa of 1 len in the Perſian gulf, *. 


debate at once. To them we may 


tells us in his“ Coſmography,” that 


prevented from overturning veſſels by 


the ſound of drums and trumpets, 


which effectually frightens them. 
Thoſe who may be {till ſceptical as to 
this point, and intereſted in its arbi- 
tration, are referred to an article in the 


Philoſophical Tranfactions + of the 


Royal Society, by Mr. John Hunter; 


and to the ** ſtructure and phyfiology of 
fiſhes” explained by Dr. Monro. They 
will find thoſe treatiſes ſatisfactory and 


.* Strabo's Geog. L. xv. 
+ Vol. LXXII. Part II. 
Hoon” convincing 


the great whales near Iceland are often 


EF: 
1 


AP 


(45) 


convincing on the affirmative fide of 
the queſtion. 


The . owl-faced natives of the deep 
are countenanced by father Martin *, 
who mentions an animal in the ſea of 
Canton, „which had the head of a 


bird f and the tail of a fiſh.” 


* Martini was a jeſuit, born at Trent, and 
lived many years in China in the beginning of 


the 17th century. : . 


＋ A fiſh, called the parrot- beak, is de- 


| ſcribed by Willoughby, (Appendix, p. 24); 
and an engraving of it given, Tab. x. fig 9. 


We find likewiſe a coloured print of it in 
Cateſby's Natural Hiſtory of Carolina. The 
reſemblance to the bird, however, is much 
more conſpicuous in its colours than the forma; 
tion of its head. 
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reſigns himſelf to the ſupreme will. 


VOYAGE tt. 


Sindbad, after having traded for 
ſome time advantageouſly from iſland 
to iſland, lands; with many of his com- 
panions, upon one which abounded 
with fruit-trees, limpid ſtreams, and 
flowery meadows. He takes with him 
ſome wine and proviſions, makes a 
cheerful meal on ths. banks of a rivet 
bencath the ſhade of two Iofty trees, 
and afterwards finks into a deep repoſe. 
On awaking he finds that his compa- 
nions had forſaken him, and perceives 
the diſtant veſſel almoſt loſt on the 
verge of the horizon. He feels, for 
a while, the ſevereſt pangs of agony 
and deſpair, but afterwards ſubmiſſively 


He 


„ 

He climbs a mountain, and beholds oft 
one ſide nothing but ſkies and ſeas. 
On the other ſomething white attracts 
his notice, and, on approaching to exa- 
mine it, he perceives it to be a huge 
round bowl, about 30 paces in circum- 
ference, with a ſmooth and polithed 
ſurface. To | 
The ſun was now ready to ſet, and 
the ſky ſuddenly grew dark, as if co- 
vered with a thick cloud. His ſurprize 
and terror are not diminiſhed on per- 
ceiving that it was caufed by the ſhadow 
of a ſtupendous bird directing her 
flight towards him. He apprehends, 
and juſtly, that this was the winged 
monſter, of which he had heard ſailors 
talk, called the Roc, and that the 
© huge white bowl!” was its egg. The 
bird deſcends, and fits on it in the act 
of incubation. Sindbad, who had crept 
cloſe to the egg, being bleſſed with an 
admirable preſence of mind, faſtens 
himſelf to one of the bird's legs with 
| | tho 


( 48 ) 
the linen cloth which was wrapped 
round his turban. In the morning, 
agreeably to his hopes, the Roc takes 
her flight; and, ſoaring above the 
clouds, urges her courſe with ſuch ra- 
Pidity, as almoſt deprives him of his 
ſenſes. She, at length, deſcends on the 
earth: he unties the knots with which 
he had faſtened himſelf to her leg; and 
the bird, ſoon afterwards, picks up a 
monſtrous ſerpent and flies away with 
It. x 8 
If any one chooſes to look into Bo- 
chart's Hizro0zorcon *, he may find 
a more extravagant account of this bird, 
extracted from Arabian authors, than 
what is here given by Sindbad. Marco 
Paulo de Veneto, a celebrated tra- 
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+ Marco Paulo reſided 17 years in the court of 
the Khan of Tartary, and was the firſt European 
who gave any account of China to be depended 


upon. 
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„ 
veller in the 13th century, has a whole 
chapter ** de maxima ave Ruchx.“ 
He there fays, that this bird was occa- 
fionally found in iſlands difficult of ac- 
ceſs, which lie towards the South of 
Madagaſcar ; that fome people who had 
ſeen it affirmed, that the wing feathers 
were twelve paces in length, and all, 
the other parts correſpondent to them. 
Theſe birds, he adds, would ſometimes 
ſeize and fly away with an elephant, 
on whoſe fleſh they uſually fed; and 


upon, What he ſpeaks from his own know- 
ledge has been generally confirmed by ſubſe- 
quent voyagers. His fabulous narratives are 
of a ſimilar kind to thoſe mentioned by Mande- 
ville, Vertomannus, and other ancient tra- 
vellers, into the Eaſt, Sindbad included, as 2 
farther examination of his voyages will plainly 
ſhew: © 19 FE: 

* L. iii. c. 40. Novus Orbis. See alſo 
Ramufio's collection of voyages, printed at 
Venice, A, D. 1633. tom. ii. p. 58. 
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( 50) 
that he acquired his information from an 
officer of the great Khan, who had been 


confined many years in one of thoſe | 


iſlands. | 
Though this account of the officer 


was highly exaggerated, it was probably 


built on ſome foundation in truth. 
Pigafetta mentions, that he had heard 


there were fowls of ſuch ſtrength and 
magnitude near the gulf of China, as to 


be capable of carrying large animals * 
through the air: and that a bird, of ſtu- 
pendous fize, exiſts in the ſouthern parts 
of the Indian ocean, appears from the 
teſtimony of an Engliſh navigator, 
whole veracity is as unqueſtioned as his 
profeſſional abilities. It is mentioned 
in Dr. Kippis's life of Cook , that he 
found in an iſland, not far from New 
Holland, a bird's neſt which was built 


with ſticks upon the ground, and was 


* Ramuſio, tom. i. p. 369. 
+ P. 146, 


no 


C SF 
no leſs than ſix and twenty feet in cir- 
cumference, and two feet eight inches 
in height. | 


To return to Sindbad. On locking 
around him, he perceives his preſent, 
to be no leſs deplorable than his former, 
ſituation. He finds himſelf in a deep 
valley, ſurrounded by inacceſſible pre- 
cipices, ſtrewed with diamonds of an 
immenſe fize and exquiſite beauty; the 
contemplation of which would have af- 
forded pleaſure, had not other objects 
inſpired ſenſations of a very different 
nature. This valley, it is ſaid, abounded 
with ſerpents of ſuch a prodigious mag- 
nitude, that the leaſt of them was 
capable of ſwallowing an elephant.” 
A cave, whoſe entrance was “low and 
ſtrait,” and which Sindbad barricadoed 
with a large ſtone, protects him from 
their fury during the night; at the ap- 
pearance of morn they retire to their 
hiding places. He ſupports himſelf for 
. N ſome 
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. 
ſome time on a ſcanty ſtock of provi- 
ſions, which he had prudently taken 
with him, incloſed in a leathern pouch. 
One day, after having eaten a ſparing 
meal in the valley, he falls aſleep ; but 
his reſt 1s interrupted by a large piece 
of freſh meat which fell near the place 
where he lay, and he ſoon afterwards 
beholds other pieces tumbling down the 


ſurrounding precipices. 


He now recollects having heard (but 
he << always conſidered it as a fable“) 
of a valley of diamonds, and of the 
ſtratagems adopted by merchants to pro- 
cure them: of its being the cuſtom, at 


the ſeaſon when eagles bred in the ſur- 


rounding mountains, to throw vaſt 


joints of meat into the valley, and the 


diamonds, on whoſe points the meat 
fell, would adhere to it. On the 


fight of ſuch unuſual dainties, theſe 


eagles (“ much ſtronger in this coun- 
try than any where elſe“,) would 


| deſcend from their lofty ſtation in 


hopes 


{ 89 ) | 
hopes of conveying the prey to their 
neſts on the rocky ſummits. Whilſt 
they were thus employed, it was the 
merchants occupation to watch their 
proceedings, to appear at the proper 
time, and, by extreme vociferation, 
compel them through fear to drop their 
precious morſels; which commonly 
afforded theſe adventurers an ample 
compenſation for their labour. ? 

Sindbad now begins to entertain ſome 
hopes of eſcaping : he fills his pouch 
with the moſt valuable diamonds ; ties 
himſelf with the cloth of his turban to 
the largeſt piece of meat he could find ; 
and, placing himſelf beneath it, waits, 
we may ſuppoſe with no very perfect 
compoſure, the event, 

A huge eagle deſcends, and having 
ſeized on the meat and its appendage, 
ſhe depoſits them near her neſt; the 
merchants advance with loud ſhouts, 
which cauſe her to fly away, and Sind- 
bad, to their no ſmall ſurprize, makes his 


Eg3 appear- 


I 
appearance. This ſtory need not be 
purſued any farther. It is ſufficient to 
add, that the fortunate Aeronaur en- 
riched both himſelf and the other mer- 
chants. 5 

However wild this narrative may ſeem, 
it is countenanced. by writers of a dif- 
| ferent caſt from our author. 

The following paſſage is from Epi- 
phanius de duodecim lapidibus ra- 
tionali ſacerdotis infixis.“ Franciſco 
Turiano interprete. — ** Hyacinthus 
| igneo propemodum colore eſt: in in- 
teriori Scythiæ Barbarie reperitur. Ve- 
teres porro totum Boreale clima ubi 
Gothi morantur, ac Dauni, Scythiam 
appellare conſueverunt. Ibi igitur in 
eremo magnæ Scythiæ penitiori vallis 
eſt quæ hinc atque inde montibus lapi- 
deis veluti muris cincta, hominibus eſt 
invia, longeque profundiſſima: ita ut 
e ſublimi vertice montium tanquam ex 
meœnibus deſpectanti non liceat vallis 
ſolum intueri; ſed ob loci profundi- 
tatem denſæ adeo ſunt tenebræ, ut 

„„ <0 


. . 

chaos ibi quoddam eſſe videatur. A 
regibus qui 1lluc aliquando ſunt pro- 
fecti, quidam rei ad illa loca damnantur, 
qui mactatos agnos in vallem, detracta 
pelle, projiciunt. Adhereſcunt lapilli, 
ſeque ad eas carnes agglutinant. Aquilæ 
vero, quæ in illorum montium vertice 
degunt, nidorem carnium ſecutæ devo- 
lant, agnoſque quibus lapilli adhæſe- 
runt exportant. Dum autem carnibus 
veſcuntur, lapilli in cacumine montium 
remanent. At ii qui ad ea loca ſunt 
damnati, obſervantes ubi carnes aquilæ 
depaverint, accurrunt feruntque lapil- 
los *. | | 

As Sindbad does not inform us in 
what part of the world he met with a 


* Vide Epiphanii opera a Petaio, Coloniæ, | 
1682, tom. ii, p. 233. Epiphanius was biſhop 
of Salamis, and died in the year 403. He is 
ſpoken of in terms of great reſpect by many ec- 
cleflaſtical writers; and St. Jerom ſtyles the 
little treatiſe from which I have quoted, egre- 
gium volumen, quod fi legere volueris OT 
mam ſcientiam conſequeris!“ 


E 4 valley 


— = a 


6 
valley of diamonds, it might, with 
ſufficient appearance of probability, be 
ſuppoſed, that he had heard of this 
ideal one in Scythia, and alluded to it. 
If Scythia, however, ſhould be thought 
too remote for our traveller's aerial ex- 
curſion, a valley of the ſame kind is at 
our option in another part of the globe, 


and in the very track which the Ara- 


bians followed in their voyage to China. 

Marco Paulo ſays, Ultra regnum 
Maabar | Malabar | per mille millearia 
eſt regnum Murfih . . . . . in quibuſdam 
hujus regni montibus inveniuntur ada- 


mantes. Nam quum pluit egrediuntur 


homines ad rivos aquarum qui de mon- 
tibus deſcendunt, & in arena multos 


| legunt adamantes. Afſtatis quoque 


tempore aſcendunt montes cum magna 
difficultate propter ferventem calorem 
undique eftyantem, periculo etiam 
magno ſeſe exponentes, propter magnes 


* Lo iii. C. 29. | 
| ferpentes, 
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| EM) 
ferpentes, qui ibi in maxima verſantur 
multitudine, & quzrunt in vallibus 
montium atque aliis declivis & retruſis 


locis adamantes, & quidem fit, ut illos 


nonnunquam magna reperiunt copia: 
idque in hunc modum. Morantur in 
montibus illis aquilæ albe que memo- 
ratis veſcuntur ſerpentibus: & homines 
qui per montes diſcurrunt, & ſæpe ob 
prærupta ſaxa & precipitia montium 


ad convalles pervenire non poſſunt, pro- 


ficiunt, in illas fruſta recentium carnium 


videntibus aquilis, & hac deinde ab aquilis 


ſublata nonnullos habent adbærentes ada- 
mantes, quos homines hoc ingenio ve- 
nantur. Advertunt quo avis ſublatam 


portet carnis portionem, & accurrentes 


abigant aquilam, & lapillos carni adbæ- 

rentes colligunt.“ e 
This appears to be the ſame val- 
ley of which the Arabian author, as 
well as the Venetian traveller, had 
heard ; and the tale does not appear 
to have been wholly imaginary, The 
_ king» 
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kingdom of Golconda will agree with 


the kingdom of Murfilus, as the paſ- 


ſage is rendered by Purchas. He ob- 


8 1 in his abſtract of theſe travels * 


FE Murfili, ; 


* Vide Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. iii, p. 105. 


The Latin quotation is given from a col- 


lection of travels by Simon Grynæus, enti- 
tuled, Novus orbis Regionum ac jaſularum Vee 
teribus incognitarum,“ &. printed at Baſil, | 
1: Muller likewiſe, who publiſhed an edi- 
tion of Marco Paulo with notes in 1671, fol- 
lows it verbatim: and, if we admit the mille 


millearia, the diamond mines of Panna or Purna 
will ſuit as to diſtance better with the text than 


thoſe of Golconda, Major Rennel, in his me- 
moirs of Hinduſtan, ſays, that they lie in a 
mountainous track of more than 100 miles 
ſquare on the South-weſt ' ſide of the Jumna ; 
and this track from Cape Comorin, the extre- 
mity of the Malabar coaſt, in a ſtrait line, or 


as a bird flies (which we may ſuppoſe would 


have been Sindbad's mode of computation), is 
about 1000 miles. Purchas, however, follows 
He edition of Ramuſio, of which he ſpeaks 

highly ; 


(7 
C Murfih, or Monſul, is northward from 
Malabar 5300 miles ;” and, nearly at that 
diſtance, the richeſt mines of Golconda, 
according to more modern accounts, lie 
among the rocks and mountains that in- 
terſe& the country. The two travel- 
lers, however, vary but little, excepting 
that thoſe ſerpents, which are the prey 
of Sindbad's Roc, are devoured by the 


Venetian's eagles. The latter informs 


us, in the paſſage already quoted, that 
men could not aſcend the mountains 
without much fatigue and difficulty, on 
account of the intenſe heat: and were 


highly, as being printed from a correct MS, 
of Marco Paulo, found after his death. (Pil+ 
grims, vol. iii, p. 65.) Ramuſio was ſecretary 
to the Venetian ſtate, and died in 1557, Vide 
Navigationi & Viaggi da Ramuſio.” Tom, 
Ne Ps T5. - Fhe paſſage, as it ſtands there, 
varies in ſome other reſpects from that in Simon 
Grynzus, Storks, as well as eagles, are ſaid 


to inhabit the mountains ** molte aquile & 


eicogne bianche,” 


| expoſed 


[&) 


| expoſed to great danger by means of 
the huge ſerpents with which they 
abounded,” Sindbad tells us, likewiſe, 
that he travelled with his companions 
near high mountains, where there were 
ſerpents of a prodigious length, which 
they had the good fortune to eſcape.” _ 
A ſtory, ſomewhat reſembling this, is 
recorded in © the travels of Benjamin 
of Tudela *; and the tranflator ſuppoſes 
that it was borrowed from The Ara- 
bian Nights.” If ſo, the preſent tale 
muſt be of very great antiquity ; for 
Benjamin is ſaid to have commenced 
his travels in 1160, and to have com- 
pleted them in 1173. The firſt edi- 
tion was printed at Conſtantinople, A. D. 
1556. I, however, rather ſuſpect, that 
the account of Benjamin of Tudela and 
of Sindbad were derived from ſome 
common origin. 


* Engliſh Tranſlation, p. 144. 


Pope, 


( 6x } 

Pope, in his index to the Iliad, among 
what he ſtyles the ſupernatural fiftions of 
Homer, reckons that paſſage where an 
_ eagle is repreſented as bearing a ſer- 
pent through the air. Conſidered as an 
omen, indeed, it muſt be contrary to 
nature; but I have been aſſured that 
inſtances of the fact, not peculiar to 
eagles, have been frequently noticed 
by gentlemen reſident in India : and, 
if I am not much miſtaken, the cir- 
eumſtance is mentioned by ſome au- 
thors of reſpectability. It is moſt pro- 
bable that theſe birds make uſe of their 
beak in ſeizing fo dangerous a prey, 

like Sindbad's Roc; not their talons, like 
the eagle in Homer. | 
Ihe deſcription of the mode in 
which Camphire 1s produced in the 


iſle of Rona, 1s that of a-plain honeſt 


traveller: and the account of the rhi- 
noceros, and its combat with the ele- 


"59 pPhant, 
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( 62 ) 
phant, after allowing for one or -two 
trifling additions, agrees with what is 
faid by Pliny*, Alan, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus 1. That which is / 
toniſbing, adds our adventurer, after 
they have killed each other, the Roc 
comes and carries them both away in 
her claws & to be meat for her young 
ones.” And, what is no leſs aſtoniſhing, 
Marco Paulo, and father Martini in his 
Chineſe Atlas, corroborate this account 
of Sindbad. 


'* Nat, Hiſt. L. viii, e. 20, 
Nat. An. en c. 44. 

T L. iii, c. 2. 

$ A Roc, in the act of bawking at an ele- 
| phant, is exhibited among a variety of other 
figures in inlaid colours on the cover of a Per- 
flan book belonging to Sir Joſeph Banks, 
This curious MS. is entituled, “ Khauver- 
namah, or Sun book, by Ebn Hoſſam, and or- 
namented with various Drawings illuſtrative of 
the acts of Ali.“ 


VOYAGE 


= 


VOYAGE III. 


In this, as in the former voyage, the 
hero of the tale does not condeſcend 
to inform us for what country he em- 
barks; but it is a matter of little im- 
portance; for, after a conſiderable ſpace 
of time, the veflel is driven out of its 
courſe by a tempeſt which continues 
many days. The navigators are obliged 
to put into a harbour contrary to their 
captain's inclinations ; the coaſt being 
inhabited by frightful ſavages, whoſe 
bodies were covered with red hair, 
whoſe height exceeded not two feet, 
and whoſe language was unknown to 
them. On ſight of the ſhip they 
throw themſelves into the ſea, and, like 
a ſwarm of locuſts, board it on every 

| quarter 


( 6) 
quarter with the utmoſt rapidity. Ha- 


ving plundered it of every thing va- 


luable, cut the cable, and taken away 
the ſails, they tow. the veſſel to a 
different iſland, and leave the luckleſs 
crew to their fate. 


It appears from Bochart that the Ara- 


bians believed in the exiſtence of a di- 
minutive ſpecies of human beings, and 
an account of them is given in the Hie- 


rozoicon x. He ſuppoſes, that this opi- 
nion, if not derived from their own _ 


inventive faculties, was borrowed from 
the Greek and Roman fabuliſts: but I 


ſhould rather ſuſpect from thoſe of In- 


dia. In that country, as was before no- 
ticed, the general idea of ſupernatural 
beings, whoſe ſtature was equally dimi- 


nutive, appears to have originated. 


Milton with propriety places his 
5 A Pigmean race 
— beyond the Indian mount; "Us 


| and in | that neighbourhood. Pliny * 


n hs Vol. ii. P. 845. 
. poſes 
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poſes the Pigmæi Spithamæi *, ſo called 
from being but a cubit or three ſpans 
in height. Theſe were the memorable 
* light infantry warred on by cranes ” 
and I apprehend of the ſame. family - 
as the homunculi of Sindbad. They 
are deſcribed by a monk of the name 
of William de Rubruquis, Who was 
ſent, A. D. 1253, by Louis. the Ninth, 


king of France, commonly. called St. 


Louis, to, congratulate. the Khan, of 
Tartary on his ſuppoſed converſion to 
Chriſtianity. He ſays, - that, on en- 
quiring . of a prieſt of Cataia, dreſſed 
in a red- coloured. cloth, whence it was 
procured, he receiyed for anſwer, that 
certain creatures, in ſhape like men, 
who leapt in walking without bending 
their knees, dwelt in the eaſtern parts 
of Cataia,; that they were about a cubit 
in ſtature, and as e <orered 


bs „II toe es 
| * Nat. Hiſt, 1 vi. e. 2. | 5 
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with hair. He proceeds to deſcribe the 
mode in which they were caught, and 


adds, that the red colour of the cloth 


was owing to its having been dipped in 
their blood. However queſtionable this 

circumſtance may be, it admits of little 
doubt, but that the ſame ſpecies of 
animals, namely that of Ap Es, is al- 


luded to by the Roman, 1 and 


Frenchman. 

Frier Bacon's tranſlation of the pſt ; 
ſage referred to, in his geographical ac- 
count of the four quarters of the world, 
may afford ſome entertainment : In 
Cataia—ſunt rupes excelſe, in quibus 
habitant quædam creature, habentes 
per omnia formam humanam. Non 


tamen genua flectunt, ſed ambulant 


ſaltando: fed non ſunt longitudinis ma- 
joris quam cubiti: & veſtitur totum 
corpus crinibus: & venatores portant 
cerviſiam, & faciunt foveas in rupibus 
ad modum cyphorum: & illa animalia 


| veniunt & bibunt cerviſiam, & ſic capi- 


untur: 7 


(+ 
untur: & venatores ligant eis manus & 
pedes, & aperiunt venam in collo, & ex- 
trahunt tres vel quatuor guttas ſanguinis, 
& diſſolvunt eas, ac permittunt abire; 
& ille ſanguis eſt precioſiſſimus pro 
purpara #7: © | 
Bacon was contemporary with the . 
French traveller ; and his condeſcending 
to tranſlate this paſſage is an unequi- 
vocal proof that he entertained a high 
idea of his integrity. Rubruquis, in- 
deed, is not reſponſible for the fictions 
of his Cataian acquaintancde. 

If theſe apes are allowed to be the 
ſame as the pigmies of antiquity; the 
mutual hoſtihties, recorded by Ho- 
mer, Pliny, &c. between them and the 
cranes, may be accounted for by the 

depredations of the former on the neſts 
of the latter, either for the ſake of 
miſchief or of food. To this the Ro- 


+ Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. iii. p. 58. 


Ty man 
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( 5 
man naturaliſt alludes, with the addi- 
tion of ſome circumſtances that Sind- 
bad would have heſitated to advance: 


* Fama eſt, infidentes arietum capra- 


rumque dorſis, armati ſagittis, veris 
tempore univerſo agmine ad mare de- 
ſcendere, & ova pulloſque eorum ali- 
tum [gruum | conſumere *.“ TIS: 

That antient travellers into theſe 
diſtant regions, from a partiality to the 


marvellous, or from falſe information, 
frequently. confounded the idea of ' apes 


and a leſſer ſpecies of men, cannot be 


doubted.” The river Dalay, ſays Man- 


deville, is the greateft ryvere of 
freſſche water that is in the world; for 
there, as it is moſt narrow, it is more 


chan 4 mile of brede, and thanne entren 


men azen into the lond of the grete 


1 Chane. That ryvere gothe thorghe the 


Jond of Pigmaus: where that the folk 
ben of littylle ſtature, that ben but 3 


. 

* 

* w 
* 


* Nat. Hiſt. Lib. vii. cap. 2. ; 
ſpan 
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ſpan long *: and thei ben right faire 
and gentylle, aftre ꝓ here quantytees, 
bothe the men and the wommen. And 
thei maryen hem, whan thei ben half 
zere of age, and geten children, And 
thei lyven not but 6 zeer or 7 at the 
moſte, And he that lyvethe 8 zeer, 
men holden him there righte paſſynge 
old... . And thei han often tymes 
werre with the briddes { of the contree 
that thei taken and eten. This litylle 
folk nouther labouren in londes ne in 

vynes. And alle be it that the Pigmeies 
ben lytelle, zit thei ben fulle reſonable 
aftre here age, and & connen both en wytt 
n 


* Supra hos (circa fontem Gangis) extrema 
in parte montium, Spithamæi Pygmzi narran- 
tur, ternas ſpithamas longitudine, hoc eſt, ter- 
nos dodrantes non excedentes.— L. vii. c. 2. 


+ their, birds. 


$ In the Latin edition, * ſeiunt ſufficienter 
bonum & malum,” I quote in the text from 
F 3 


7 
and gode and malice ynow.” Did our 
old traveller ſay nothing more concern- 
ing his Pigmies, I ſhould have little 
doubt but that he merely intended to 
ſurpriſe or amuſe his readers with a figu- 
rative deſcription of apes. The firſt 
part 1s clearly from Pliny, and to him 
our countryman is indebted for a large 
ſhare of his marvellous narratives. His 1 5 
Ethiopians © that han but o foot, and 


the Volage and Trawaile of Sir Fohn Maundewile, 
Knight, page 252, publiſhed from an original 
MS. in the Cotton Library, 1725. This, 
I apprehend, is the - beſt and moſt compre- 
henſive edition. All of them, as well as the 
MSS. that I have ſeen, vary, in ſome reſpects, 
from one another: and we may attribute jt to 
his baving written an account of his travels in 
Latin, French, and Engliſh, He was born at 
St. Albans, quitted his native country in 1322, 
returned home after the expiration of 34 years, 
and died at Liege in 1371. Some curious par- 
ticulars concerning him may be found in War- 
ton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, vol. I. p. 102. 
f gon 
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gon fo faſt that it 1s mervaylle,” &c. are 
copies of Pliny's Monoſcelli x. The 
Androgyni of the latter, and the Herma- 
Phrodites of the former, are both placed 
in the © londe of Inde.“ His one- 
eyed race, his no- headed race, whoſe 
eyes were in their ſhoulders, and mouth 
in their breaſt, are derived alſo from 
Pliny. To enumerate their accounts of 
congenital monſters would be too tedious. 
It may not be unworthy notice, how- 
ever, that as Pliny mentions. Props 
whoſe cuſtomary food was adders F, ſo 

Mandeville ſays that, in a country in 
Nude the more, © there is gret plentee of 
neddres, of whom men maken grete 
feſtes, and eten hem at grete ſollemp- 
nytees. And he that makethe there a 
feſte, be it never ſo coſtifous, and he 


L. vii. 6. . : 
+ Nat. Hiſt, L. vi. c. 29. Diodorus Sic ulus 
likewiſe ſays, that the natives of Taprobane 


eſteemed a large ſpecies of ſerpents as good and 
palatable food. L. ii. c. 4. 


1 have 


( 75 ) 


have no neddres, he hath no thanke for 


his travaylle*, A credible writer, 
who, viſited India in 1 563, mentions, 
that he bad ſeen © the people of Pegu + 
eat ſcorpions and ſerpents.” I have 
alſo been informed, by an eye. witneſs, 
that the latter are often eaten by the 


| inhabitants of Hinduſtan, as medicine 


or food. The African negroes are like- 
'wiſe ſaid to eat adders ; and Mr. Pen- 


pant, in his Faunula Indica, mentions - 
Ly pecies of Actinia (the Swalloo) col- 


lected! in the Molucca iſlands, as edible. 
I is not unworthy obſervation, that 


Nom ſuppoſed fictions in Pliny, appa- 


rently copied by Mandeville and others, 
have been authenticated by modern 


travellers a as Teal facts. Figaletta 51, 


* P, 248. He gives a i credible account 
of the inhabitants of Tracoda 5 -** Who, he 


tells us, eten fleſehe of ſerpen es; and thei 
eten but; litjile, and thei ſpeken nought; but 
bei heilen, as ferpentes den, p. 236. 


+ Purchas's Pilgrims, vol, II. 1715. 


J Ibid. vol. II. 1002. 5 
= , that 
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that a pilot, belonging to one of the 
Moluceas, informed him, that not far 
from them © was an iſland named 
Arucetto *, in the which were men and 
women not paſt a cubit in height, ha- 
ving eares of ſuch bigneſſe that they lye 
upon one, and cover them with the 
other.” Pliny mentions the ſame cir- 
cumſtance +. But are we to ſuppoſe 
this gallant circumnavigator adopted 
the fictions in the Roman author, 
of whoſe name poſſibly he was 1gno- 
rant? or may we not rather conclude, 
that, from the earlieſt ages to the time 
of Magellan, ſimilar tales were circu- 
lated through the Eaſtern diſtricts? 
Pigafetta adds, that they did not fail 
thither, nor give any credit to the nar- 
ration. Maximilian of "Tranſylvania, 
in his epiſtle de Moluccis,” expreſſes 


* Purchas's Pilgrims, Vol. I. B. ii. p. 45. 
+ Nat. Hiſt, I. vii. e. 2. Strabo calls them 
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the idea with ſome ſpirit : © Noſtri 
autem qui non monſtra ſed aromata 
quærerent, omiſſis nugis rectè ad Mo- 
luccas “ tendunt.” 
It is more remarkable, that an In- 

dian pilot, who moſt certainly never 
conſulted Pliny, ſhould retail his exag- 
gerated account of a real fact. Man- 
deville, who has adopted his wildeſt 
extravagances, and probably gave credit 
to them, ſhews ſome degree of modeſty. 
in this inſtance: ** in another yle ben 
folk, that han gret eres and longe, that 
hangen doun to here knees.” In 
ſome copies they are merely ſaid to 
touch their ſhoulders : and, if we allow 
thoſe a ſuperior degree of authenticity, 
we muſt conclude that the knight ſpoke 
from actual obſervation, as the circum- 
ſtance has been repeatedly confirmed 
by modern voyagers. Mr, Marſden 
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* Novus Orbis, p, 532. 
ST, 244. 


ſays, 


n 
ſays, that © the inhabitants of Mas , 
an adjacent iſland to Sumatra, bore 
their ears, and encourage the aperture 


to a monſtrous ſize, ſo as in many in- 


ſtances to be large enough to admit the 
hand, the lower parts being - ſtretched 
till they touch the ſhoulders.” The 
| Negro, who makes a conſpicuous figure 
in the ſubſequent part of the tale, was 
_ a follower of this faſhion, ** having ears 
like an elephant, which covered his 
| ſhoulders.” He will be found in no 
other reſpect to reſemble the inhabi- 
tants of NzAas, and leſs thoſe of Aru- 
cetto. X's 272 3 8 
It is hoped no apology is requiſite 
for this digreſſion; and that I ſhall be 
indulged in the liberty of purſuing my 
ſubject, though it ſhould ſometimes 
lead to diſcuſſions not abſolutely ne- 


Hiſtory of Sumatra, p. 47, 2d Edition. 
| ceſſary 


„ 
the idea with ſome ſpirit: © Noſtri 
autem qui non monſtra ſed aromata 
quærerent, omiſſis nugis rectè ad Mo- 
luccas“ tendunt.” 

It is more remarkable, that an In- 
dian pilot, who moſt certainly never 
conſulted Pliny, ſhould retail his exag- 
gerated account of a real fact. Man- 
deville, who has adopted his wildeſt 
extravagances, and probably gave credit 
to them, ſhews ſome degree of modeſty 
in this inſtance: in another yle ben 
folk, that han gret eres and longe, that 
hangen doun to here knees F.“ 
ſome copies they are merely ſaid to 
touch their ſhoulders : and, if we allow 
thoſe a ſuperior degree of authenticity, 
we mult conclude that the knight ſpoke 
from actual obſervation, as the circum- 
ſtance has been repeatedly confirmed 
by modern voyagers. Mr. Marſden 


* Novus Orbis, p, 532. 


+ P. 244. 
c | ſays, 4 
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ſays, that cc the inhabitants of Nas ®, 
an adjacent iſland to Sumatra, bore 
their ears, and encourage the aperture 
to a monſtrous ſize, fo as in many in- 
ſtances to be large enough to admit the 
hand, the lower parts being - ſtretched 
till they touch the ſhoulders.” The 
negro, who makes a conſpicuous figure 
in the ſubſequent part of the tale, was 
a follower of this faſhion, ** having ears 
like an elephant, which covered his 
| ſhoulders.” He will be found in no 
other reſpect to reſemble the inhabi- 
tants of NAS, and leſs thoſe of Aru- 
cetto. 5 3 

It is hoped no apology is requiſite 
for this digreſſion; and that I ſhall be 
indulged in the liberty of purſuing my 


ſubject, though it ſhould ſometimes. 


lead to diſcuſſions not abſolutely ne- 


* Hiſtory of Sumatra, p. 47 2d Edition. 
| ceſſary 
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ceſſary towards elucidating the ſtory: it 
is eccentric in itſelf; and, like its hero, 


Quo me cuaque rapit tempeſtas deferor. 


Though our adventurer, as I obſerved 
before, neither in this nor in moſt 
of his other voyages, mentions to what 
part of the globe he meant to ſhape his 
courſe, we ſhall generally find, from 
ſome circumſtances, that it was di- 
rected eaſtward, probably to China, 
much viſited in the 3d century .of the 
Hegira by Arabian merchants, It is 
obſervable, that he never reaches, but 
in the laſt voyage, his apr of deſtina- 
tion. 

In "INE *, which muſt have lain 
in guadbad's way, Marco Paulo ſays, 


there 


* . Ill. o. 15. Novus Orbis. Marco 
Paulo calls it Java Minor; but Mr. Marſden 
clearly ſhews that Sumatra was intended, In 

his 


(WF) 
there was a vaſt quantity of apes re- 
ſembling men, whoſe bodies, after 
having been embalmed, and their hair 
taken off, were frequently carried by 
merchants to other countries, and ſold 
to the curious as monuments of a 
lefler ſpecies of the human race. As 
Sindbad, however, was attacked by a 
tempeſt in the main ocean,” and 
driven out of his courſe, we may ſup- 
poſe this iſland of Pigmies to be at 
a greater diſtance from the continent 
than either of the iſles of Sunda. Now, 
Ptolemy places to the eaſtward of them 


his hiſtory of that iſland he ſays nothing of 
apes ; but mentions, that the natives informed 
him there were two ſpecies. of ſavage people, 
called Orang Cooboo, and Orang Googoo, who 
lived diſperſed in the woods, and had no com- 
munication with the other inhabitants—that 
the firſt had a language peculiar to themſelves ; 
but the latter none, and differed but little from 
the Orang-Outan of Borneo, p. 35. 
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the Nac Tow Earvpw *, and obſerves that 
the greater part of the adjacent iſlands 
were inhabited by Cannibals. The lo- 
cation of Sindbad's former and ſubſe- 
quent adventure appears to be pointed 
out and ſupported by this paſſage. 

Our unfortunate travellers, afflicted 
and deſponding, wander over the 
_ HMand;-and at length percerve an im- 
menſe building, which they approach. 
They open a gate of ebony, enter into 
a court, and behold a vaſt apartment; 
on one fide of which was piled a large 
heap of human bones, and on the other 


a great number of {© roaſting ſpits +.” 
T heir 


* Not improperly Englithed, it may be pre- 
ſumed, APE-ISLANLS. 


—— 


riſm are not peculiar to Sindbad's giant. The 
Eaſtern nations ſuppoſed they were uſed for the 
ſame purpoſe by the firſt Cruſaders. ne 
ſpies, who introduced themſelves into the 


kitchen of Bohe mond, were ſhewn ſeveral hu- 
| man 


C3 
Their limbs fail them, and they fall to 
the ground in an agony of terror. Be- 
fore they have power to recover them- 
ſelves, the gate of the apartment opens 
with a hideous din; and a deformed gi- 
gantic negro, ** as high as a tall palm 
tree *,” advances towards them. A 


man bodies turning on the ſpit ; and the artful 
Norman encouraged a report, which enereaſed 
at the ſame time the abhorrence and the terror 
of the Infidels.” | Gibbon's Hiſt, Vol. II. 
p- 57. Octavo Edition.] 


* This is a very common oriental metaphor, 
and uſed indifferently to expreſs loftineſs of 
ſtature or proſperity. It frequently occurs in 
Scripture ; and in Ecclefiaſticus the growth of 
wiſdom is compared to a cypreſs tree upon 
the mountains of Hermon, and a palm tree in 
Engaddi.” (C. xxiv, v. 13.) A fimilar com- 
pariſon is applied by Virgil to Polypheme's one- 
eyed brethren; * 


Pod 


quales cum vertice celſo 


Atriz quercus, aut conifer cypariſſi 
Conſtiterunt. En. III. 
ſingle 
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„ 
ſingle eye glares in the middle of his 
forehead, whoſe brightneſs emulated 
that of a burning coal. 

It is ſufficient, without proceeding 
any farther in this ſtory, ta inform the 
reader that it is copied from the gth 
book of the Odyſſey. Polyphemus 
was the prototype of the Indian giant, 
and Ulyſſes of Sindbad. Some addi- 
tional circumſtances in the Arabian tale, 


though wild and groteſque, heighten 


the horror and intereſt of the ſtory. It 
may be obſerved, that a giant in Arabic 


or Perſian fables is as commonly a 
negro or. infidel Indian, as he is in our 
old Romances a Saracen Paynim, a vo- 
tary of Mahound and T ermagaunt.” 
Were the negroes authors, they would 
probably characteriſe their giants by 
whiſkers and turbands; or by hats, wigs, 


and a pale complexion. 


Sir, John Mandeville ſays, 1 in one 


of the Indian iſlands were folk of 


gret 


- (8) 

gret ſtature &, as geauntes; and thet- 
ben hidouſe for to loke upon; and thei 
han but on eye, and- that is in the 
myddylle of the front; and thei eten 
rio thing hut raw fleſche and raw 
: fylfche.“ The knight mentions others 
who ““ han no clothinge, but of ſkynnes 
of beſtes , that thei hangen upon hem; 
and thei eten no breed, but all raw 
fleſche ; and they drynken mylk of 
beſtes ; for thei han plentee of alle 
beſtaylle; and thei have none houſes, 
to lyen inne. And thei eten more 
gladly mannes fleſche, thanne ony other 
fleſche. In to that yle dar no man 
gladly entren: and zif thei ſeen a fchipp 
and men there inne, anon thei entren in 
to the ſee for to take hem.” In another 
ile, he was told there were geauntes of 
prettere ſtature—ſumme of 50 cubytes 


2 


* p. 243. 

+ Vide Plin. Nat, Hiſt, L. vi. c. xxx. L. vit, 
c. ji. 7 p. 345. ” 
N 8 long, 


— 


— OA are” 


0 82) 
long, but I ſaghe none of tho * ; for 7 
had no luſt to go (he prudently adds) 10 
the. parties, becauſe, that no man co- 
methe nouther in to that yle, ne in to 


| the other, but zif he be dev oured anon. 


Men ſayn that many tymes tho geauntes 
taken men in the ſee out of hire ſchippes, 
and brougte hem to lond, two in on 
hond and two in another, etynge hem 


gOynge, all raw, and alle quick. * 


Though. theſe geauntes are not deſcribed 
as of the monocular race, there can be 


little doubt but that Polyphemus was 
their Architype 8 Virgil and Ovid (for 
Homer was. unknown to the Literati of 
Europe in Mandeville s days) ſupplied 
him probably with the POPE de- 
ſcription. - | 

I know not her 10.56; ; worth. re- 
marking, (for, notwithſtanding what has 
been ſaid, the ſtory in the text may be 


originally an oriental fable), that the 


2 * * . hoſes | 
Arabian 
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Arabian naturaliſts not only deſcribe a 
Pigmean race, but likewiſe a gigantic 
one, of 40 cubits in height, and endued 
with ſome very peculiar powers; an ac- 
count of which the reader may find in 
Bochart's Hierozoicon, vol. II. p. 845. 
An old voyager of our own country ſays, 

that the following preſent, among others 
more conſpicuous for their ſingularity 
than their intrinfic value, was made by 
the king of Jacatra to the king of Ban- 
tam, © a giant, thirty feet in height, in a 
cage of wood drawn by buffaloes.” If 
any ſcepticiſm ſhould ariſe on this occa- 
fion, 1t will not be removed by divulging | 
the name of his . afſociate—** alſo a 
Deuill came in in like order *. As the 
other parts of this traveller's narrative are 
plain and credible, we ought probably 
merely to underſtand by this ſome 
maſquerade figures intended to ſurpriſe 
and amuſe the ſpectators. .Such repre- 


' * Purchas's Pilgrims, Vol, I. p. 183. 
„ a 


LF 

fentations may either have deceived our 
early travellers, or inſpired them with 
the inclination to furpriſe and amuſe 
their readers. What would a voyager 
of the 14th or 15th century have ſaid, 
had he ſeen a canoe manned by warriors 
belonging to ſome of the South-Sea 
Hands, with their maſks on, and clad in 
their martial habiliments? There is little 
doubt but that he would have taken them 
for evil ſpirits, being, in appearance, 
conformable to their portraits in thoſe 
days; and that he would have obſerved, 
be o of theſe yles we ſaghe a huge 
bote fulle of deuils, which was gret 
mervaylle; and then have proceeded 
to give an exaggerated account of their 
form and demeanor, and poſſibly of 
ſome extraordinary conflict with them. 
To proceed. — Sindbad and two of 
his companions eſcape on a float; but 
a ſtorm of huge ſtones, flung by the 
negro's one- eyed brethren, ſink the 
others which they had conſtructed, and 
To 6 all 


„ 
all on-board them periſh. Ulyſſes and 


His friends were more fortunate in their 


eſcape from Polypheme, but ſuffered 


nearly in the ſame manner by Anti- 


phates * and his gigantic attendants. 
For a day and night our hero and his 


aſſociates are toſſed about at the mercy 


of the waves: the following morning, 
they are driven on an land, where, 
after having refreſhed themſelves by 


eating ſome delicious fruit, they fall 


aſleep by the ſea- ſide. 


At night a huge ſerpent devours one 


of his companions: on the next he 
takes refuge with the other in a lofty 
tree ; but the ſerpent, winding round 
its trunk, ſeizes on his ſole ſurviving 


friend, who fat in a lower branch than 


himſelf, and devours him likewiſe. 
Sindbad avoids the ſame fate by heaping 
a large quantity of thorns and brambles 


round the trunk of the tree. The ſer- 


* Odyfl. x, 
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pent attempts in vain to force its way 
through this prickly rampart, but its 
poiſonous breath almoſt deſtroys our 


unfortunate adventurer. The ſecond 


morning, being no longer able to en- 
dure his miſerable exiſtence, he ruſhes 
towards the ſea in order to put a period 
to it. At the inſtant propoſed for the 
execution of his defign, a veſſel appears 
at a conſiderable diſtance. He is at 
length diſcovered and taken on-board. 


The prodigious ſize and deſtructive 


diſpoſition of ſerpents in the Indian 


iſlands is too well known to require any 
comment. ＋ he idea of their Poiſonous 
breath occurs in ſome old romances, 
and prevailed in Europe previous to the 
exiſtence of the Arabian writer. In a 


Curious book imprinted by Thomas 
Eaſt, in 1582, entituled, Batman 


upon Bartholome his Booke 4e proprie- 
ratibus rerum, and which we are told 
was ( firſt ſet forth in the yere of our 
Lord God, 1360, is this paſſage. © The 
Ferpent /4zeth all that he biteth, and is 
| V 


( #7 ) 


enemy to birdes, for he ſlayeth them with 
his blowing *. Maffeus draws a compa- 
riſon between the breathof crocodiles and 
ſerpents, in a diſtrict on the Malabar 
coaſt, much to the advantage of the lat- 
ter : „eorum halitus oris (2. e. croco- 
dilorum) eſt ſuaviſſimus: at contra, in 
eadem regione ſerpentium & anguium 
adeo teter ac noxius, ut afflatu ipfo 
netare perhibeantur . This idea ac- 
quires ſome degree of eredit from a 
paſſage in father Lobo's s voyage to 
Abyſſinia. He fays; that * in croſſing a 
deſert in the kingdom of Tigre his life 
was in very great danger; for, whilſt 
lying on the ground, he perceived him- 
ſelf ſeized wit a pain which forced 
him to riſe; when he ſaw, about four 
yards from him, one of thoſe ſerpents 
that dart their poiſon at à diſtance : 
and, although he roſe before the ſer- 
pen ap ! 1 Fe 


* * 


„ 
+ Hiſtoria Indica, e. 2, | 
15 S232 felt 
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felt the effects of his poiſonous breath, 
and had certainly died if he had lain 
little longer.“ He cured himſelf with 
bezoar, which, he ſays, ehe always car- 
ried about him as a ſovereign. remedy 
againſt theſe poiſons *,” Dr. Johnſon 
tranſlated theſe trayels from the French, 
and in his preface gives the following 
account of the author: He appears 
hy his modeſt and unaffected narration 


to have deſcribed things as he ſaw them, 


to have copied nature from the life, and 
to have F his ſenſes, not his i ima 
Seen : 5 | 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto forms, us, 
(I quote from the tranſlation in 1653,) 
that, on the banks of a river called 
Gaateamgim in Sumatra, he ſaw ad- 
ders that were copped in the crowns of 
their heads, as big as a man's thigh, 
and ſo venomous, as the NEGROES OF 
THE COUNTRY informed him, that, if 
any Uving thing came within reach 
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of their breath, it died preſently, there 
being no remedy nor antidote againſt 
it.” Though Pinto's authority is not 
generally admitted, Mr. Marſden, no 
incompetent judge, has thought proper 
to uſe it in his hiſtorical account of Su- 


matra. If allowed here, it will not only 


help to vindicate Sindbad in the paſlage 
above, but alſo in one of the enſuing 
voyages, where he places a race of ne- 
groes in this iſland. 

Sindbad's new companions direct their 
courſe to an land called Salabat, poſſibly 
Timor, where grew Sanders *, of great 
uſe in medicine.” From thence they 
proceed to another, where he <* furniſhes 


| himſelf with cloves, cinnamon, and 


other ſpices.” All theſe articles are to be 


* Timor is ſaid, by modern voyagers, to pro- 


duce the beſt wood of this kind; ancient tra- 


vellers give the ſame account: Linſchoten 


particularly celebrated it for its woods and 


wilderneſſes of Sanders.“ [Purchas's Pilgrims, 
Vol. II. p. 1784.] 
— found, 


1 
found, and almoſt excluſively, in the 
Molucca iſlands : and Sindbad was at 
no very great diſtance from them, if we 
ſuppoſe him to have been originally 
wrecked on one of Ptolemy” Noot Twy 
rome. 
| Nothing farther in i notice oc- 
curs in this voyage, except the following 
natives of the deep, which attracted 
Sindbad's obſervation: a tortoiſe, 
twenty cubits i in length and breadth ;— 
a fiſh like a cow which gave milk, and 
of whoſe ſkin people made bucklers : 
and another in ſhape and ſize reſembling 
a camel. 

The account of theſe animals is not 
to be attributed to a licentious exube- 
rance of fancy i in the Arabian author. 
He might have ſeen in lian that tor- 
toiſes *, whoſe ſhells were fifteen cubits 
inlength, and ſufficiently large to cover a 
houſe, were to be found near the iſland of 
Taprobane. Pliny and Strabo mention 


* Hiſt. An. L. xvi, c. xvii. 
the 


(91 ) 
the ſame circumſtance “: they likewiſe 
turn them upſide down, and ſay, that 
men uſed to row in them as in a boat . 
Diodorus Siculus adds to their teſti- 
mony, and aſſures us, on the faith of 
an hiſtorian, that the Chelonophagi ? 
derived a threefold advantage from the 
tortoiſe, which occaſionally ſupplied 
them with a roof to their houſes, a boat, 
and a dinner. 

| Sir John 1 in the 6 1 
Edition, though he evidently copies 
and exaggerates Pliny's account, ſeems 
to give his deſcription of this animal 


* Teſtudines tantæ magnitudinis Indicum 
mare emittit, ut ſingularum ſuperficie habitabiles 
caſas integant; atque inter inſulas rubri præ- 
cipuè maris his navigant e Yu. Hiſt, 
Li c. 10. | 
+ Geog. L. xv. 

I Shell Ab eaters. B. iii. c. 2. 
ob C. 29. Vide Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. I. 
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T3 
from actual obſervation. © Sunt in 
hoc territorio * teſtudines rerribilis 
guantitatis, fitque de majoribus regi ac 
| nobilibus 


#* Calonak, an ifland ſuppoſed to be not very 
remote from Java. In the Engliſh edition, 
from which I quote, this paſſage is ſomewhat 
differently expreſſed. There ben alſo in that 
contree a kynde of /aayles, that ben ſo grete, 
that many perſones may loggen hem in here 
ſchelles, as men wolde done in a litylle hous, 
And other ſnayles there ben, that ben fulle 


grete, but not ſo huge as the other. And of 
theſe ſnayles, and of grete aubite wormes, that 


han blake hedes, that ben als grete as a 
mannes thighe, and ſome lefle, as gret wormes 
that men fynden there in wodes, men maken 


vyaunde rialle (royal victuals) for the kyng and 


for other grete lordes. (p. 234.) By ſuayle- 
Mandeville evidently means tortoiſes, among 
whom they are claſſed by our old naturaliſts. 
Batman, in his comment upon Bartholomeus de 


proprietatibus rerum, ſays, that * a ſnayle is 
called Teſtudo, and is a worme, and hath that 


name, for he is healed covered) in his houſe 


6 _ ; AS 


(95) 


nobilibus delicatus ac precioſus cibus 2 
mentior (but how can that be ſuſpected) 
fi non 


as in a chamber.“ (C. 107. p. 382.) This 
evorme, however, will not account for thoſe in 
Mandeville, which he mentions as diſtin& from 
the ſnayles or tortoiſes, We are - doubtleſs to 
underſtand by them ſome peculiar kind of ſer- 
pents; and it has already appeared that they 
were made uſe of as food in former times, as 
well as at preſent, in various parts of India. 
Worm is the Teutonic word for ſerpent. 
Wiekliffe, Mandeville's contemporary, gives that 
appellation to the tempter of Eve in his tranſ- 
lation of the book of Geneſis; and it is uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe by various ſubſequent authors. 
A great deal is ſaid in Anthony and Cleopatra 
concerning the worm (i. e. the ſerpent) of 
Nilus ;” which the clown ſhrewdly obſerves was 
an „odd worm, and not to be truſted but in 
the keeping of wiſe people; for there was no 
goodneſs in the worm.” The laſt inſtance I 
recollect, in which the word is fertouſly uſed as 


ſynonymous to _— occurs in Milton's Pa- 
radiſe 


| „„ 
ſi non quaſdam ibidem viderim teſtu- 
dinum conchas in quarum una ſe tres 
| homines occultarent. 

No tortoiſes, however, of this mo- 
derate ſize, comparatively ſpeaking, are 
now found in the Eaſtern ocean: but I 


radiſe Regained : (B. . 312); and in Para- 
diſe Loſt, more attentive to tbe pun than the 
pathos, he applies it, like Wickcliffe, to the 
ſeducer of our firſt parent: 


« O Eve, in evil hour thou didft give ear 
To that falſe WORM,” B. ix. I. _ 


A nc kind of worms ( onfoccunately we can- 
not elevate th:m to ſerpentine dignity, but other- 
wiſe coinciding with the deſcription in Mande- 
ville,) are mentioned by St, Jerom. In Ponto 
& Phrygia vermes albes & obeſos, qui nigello capile | 
ſunt, & naſcuntur in lignorum carie pro magnis 
reditibus pater-familias exigit, & quo moco apud 
nos attagen & ficedula, mullus & ſcarus i in deliciis 


computantur; ita apud illos thepa ye, comediſſe 
luxuria eſt,” (Ad Jovin L. ii.) 


have 


(G 

have been informed that boats, made of 
wicker and covered with a ſkin, reſem- 
bling the upper ſhell of a tortoiſe, are 
frequently uſed for paſling rivers in dif- 
ferent parts of India. May we not ſuſ- 
pect that inaccurate obſervation, miſap- 


prehenſion, © or wilful miſrepreſentation, 


of the natives, miſled in this and many 
other reſpects the voyagers of antiquity? 


Boats of a ſimilar ſtructure are to. be 


found in Wales, where they are. called 
Coracles. They appear to be the vitilia 


have derived their name from being co- 

vered with coria or hides. They are 

mentioned likewiſe by Cæſar and Lu- 
can. 


The fiſh like a cow may by Jaded 


for the Hippopotamus, whoſe ſkin, as 
_ Pliny obſerves, is ſcarcely to be pene- 


W 


navigia of Pliny, and are ſuppoſed to 


trated by any miſſive weapon, and 


therefore may, with great probability, 
have been uſed as a covering for buck- 
lers 
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( 96 ) 
lets by different nations, ** tergoris ad 
ſcuta galeaſque impenetrabilis præter- 
quam fi humore madeat *.” He ob- 
ferves, that thoſe animals live indif- 
ferently in rivers, or in the ocean, or 


on the land T. To them he poſlibly 


alludes in this paſſage, ** thi (i. e. 
Indico mari) exeunt pecori fimiles bel- 
luz in terram, paſtæque radices fruti- 
cum remeant: & quædam equorum, . 
afinorum, taurorum capitibus, quæ de- 
paſcruntur ? ſata.” Strabo informs us, 
that the Hippopotami are mentioned by 
Oneſicratus as inhabitants of the Indus. 
He likewiſe peoples the ſea near Ta- 


probane & with the ſame kind of animals 


as thoſe in Pliny ; and is followed by 


Milian || with ſome variations and addi- 


Nat. Hiſt: L. viii, c. 25. 

| + Nat, Hiſt. L. xxxit. c. 11. 
7 Nat. Hift. L. ix, c. 3. 

S Geog. L. xv. 

I Hiſt, An, L. Xi. c. 18. 


tions. 


Ci) 
tions. Notwithſtanding theſe references, 
I queſtion whether the Hippopotamus 1s 
to be found in any part of India, 'The 


people, however, who dwell near the 
Ganges, ſtill uſe the hide of wild buf- 


faloes for defence; and I have been in- 
formed. it will even repel a bullet at a 
very. ſhort diſtance. They are com- 
monly to be found in rivers up to the 
neck in water, to avoid the intenſe heat 
of the ſun; and inaccurate ſpectators 
may have taken them for Hippopo- 
tami- 

The Manatee, or Cowfiſh 1, agrees 
likewiſe with Sindbad's account, and 
is to be found in the Mauritius, the 
Philippine, and the Comori iſlands: i it 


* Vide Buffon. Harri Collect. vol. T, 

p. 408. Bochart's Hierozoicoa * de Cetis & 
Cetaciis.“ L. i. c. 7. Purchas 's Pilgrims, vol. III. 
p. 930. and Jer. Lament. iv. 3. 
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0589 
ſuckles its youn g. like the Teal ® and 


the porpoiſe; and the dorſal Protube- 
rance of the latter would naturally ſug⸗ 


geſt to Arabian Namen the Ee of a 


CAMEL. 


1 #  \ 0 5 4 1 . + 7 - „5 WY: > 54:1 4 
k of & +* 414 h&-4 43 3 * 2.4 > 4 1 


* Kat Wis T1 pales Te, Xa xy 7 nete 
Eier pot. of / * Halieut. 


Oppian in the Fame poem notices likewiſe 
the toughieſs | of their ſkins,” which a fpear 
could not penetrate. A property the Manatee 
probably partakes in common with them. 
Seals appear to be the vituli marini of Pliny; 
and the Quias of Homer, who” deſcribes 
them with the accuracy of. a. naturaliſt. 
They are aid to be vemode;,, pedibus carentes. 
Abpoc evIgow - eons ans arab. frequentes 
dormiunt > cano mari egreſſe, They are ZarpiPras 
obeſæ; and they exhale 0A00T@TOY „um, pe ſſimum 
odorem. (Odyſr. iv.) Diodorus Siculus and 
Strabo place a Nucos | Qwntwy not far from the 
entrance into the Arabian gulf. (Vide Hiſt. 
L. lit. e. 3, and Geog, L. xv.) 
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Sindbad trayels by land throug 1 
ſome of the Provinces of Peil, 
and, after a coaſting voyage to the 
eaſtward, a ftorm ariſes, | and drives 
his veſſel out to ſea. It is at length 
wrecked; many of the crew are drowned: 
himſelf and ſome others, ſupported on 


a plank, are thrown upon a coaſt that 
proves deplorably inhoſpitable. They 


are ſurrounded, not long after their 


landing, hy a crowd of negroes, who 


ſeparate them from each other, and 
convey them as priſoners, to their 4if- 
ferent habitations. . 
Sindbad and five more, after arriving 
at their place of deſtination, are ordered 
to fit down and eat of a certain herb 
provided for them, which he alone 
H 2ͥͤ . avoids; 
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( 100 ) 


avoids, on obſerving that none of the 


' Negroes taſted it. The conſequence of 


indulging in this vegetable repaſt is a 


total deprivation of ſenſe. His com- 


panions afterwards devour greedily ſuch 
food as. the Negroes provide ; in order, 
as it appears by the ſequel, to fatten 
them for their own banquet. Within a 
ſhort time all are killed for that purpoſe 
except Sindbad. His ſpare diet and terri- 
fying apprehenſions render him a meagre 
and ineligible object. At length he 
embraces a fortunate opportunity of 
eſcaping, and within eight days arrives 
at tlie ſca-ſhore, where he finds ſome 
white people gathering pepper. They 
take him under their protection, carry 
him to their own iſland, and introduce 
him to their king. 3; 

The Mohammedan traveller in the 
oth century ſays, that, in * the ſea * of 
ee, 5 e. . the bay of Bengal, 


* Page 


through 


{ xa" 1) 


Seb which Sindbad appears to haye 
been ſteering his courſe), the people eat 
human fleſh quite raw, their complexion 
is black, their hair frizzled, their coun- 
tenance and eyes frightful.“ Modern 
navigators likewiſe repreſent many | 
iſlands in this bay as inhabited by Can- 
nibals, particularly thoſe which ſtill re- 
tain the name of Andaman: and in an 
age, almoſt as diſtant from the Arabian 
traveller as his appears to have been from 
ours, theſe very iſlands, or thoſe ad- 
jacent to them, were inhabited by a race 
no leſs ſavage and inhoſpitable: De por rat 
de x wu owes dN, voor & ag Pro's 
T& TING ENOVTR NWAﬀg, WANG Kory cu 
pn worse ns Nec Aelerg abs Weak cæbræg 
venbefaerns· Hou dia rure u emrivpiong verry 
77e cel. KAeTET N61 de reg cæbrœeg cy ooo 
d Nννν,⅜t Mal . D'Anville 
Places thoſe iſlands of the Maniolæ on 
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the eaftern fle of the bay of Beng Al 


but, if we are to compliment Protects on 


# 133 Chi ts £33; 11. 11 


the accuracy of his numeration, we mu 
ſuppoie that he 1 meant not the Andaman 
Iſlands, but the ten northern Nicobars, 


1841 


Which are at no conſiderable . diftance, 


SOM! them. „ >}; 111 Freq 
It 1 is obſervable that 5 ifl6s 4 An- 


43 44 6 4 


Homan are not only fill inhahited by 
Cannibals, but that theſe Cannibals are 
likewiſe negroes. Mr. Hamilton con- 
cludes his account of the * Cornicobar | 


* i 7 2 SE SSEE 


Iſlands with mentioning that ir Was com- 


151 9011 


monly ſuppoſed | a Portugueſe vellel, 


having a large number of Mozambique 


33 


negroes on board, Was wrecked on the 


Andamans ſoon after the pallage to India 
_round the Cape of Good _ Hope _ had 


| been diſcovered, and. that from them 
: their preſent inhabitants were deſcended: 
but, if we are to credit the Mohammedan 


* Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. IL. p. 344 
Ss YH | traveller 


9) 
traveller (without ſaying a word con- 
cerning Sindbad's teſtimony, or even 
that of Ptolemy), they were inhabited 
by Cannibal negroes in times of much 
greater antiquity. There 1s indeed no 
neceſſity of deriving this race of people 
from Africa. Lieutenant Wilford * 
obſerves, that various hordes of emi- 
grants from India were negroes; and 
that ſuch a race with cur led hair exiſted 
in that part of the globe at an early pe- 
riod may be inferred from the particu- 
larity being obſervable in their ancient 
idols. He ſhews that the Cutila-ceſas, 
the old Egyptians, were diſtinguiſhed. 
by the ſame characteriſtic ; and on this 
circumſtance ſupports the deſcription 
which Herodotus gives of that ancient 
people. The Iburorxes, the ſtrait-haired 
 Zithiops, appear alſo to have emigrated 
from India +. The moſt ſavage race in 
the Philippine iſlands likewiſe, the ſup- 


* Afiatic Reſearches, vol. III. p. 355. 


7 Herod, Polyhymnia. 
. poſed 


( 14 ) 

poſed original inhabitants, are ſaid to 
differ but little in colour from the in- 
habitants of Guinea, and are called, by 
the Spaniards, Negritos del monte“. 

The account of veſſels being wrecked 
by the attractive power of a magnetic 
wck in Ptolemy may have been merely 
figurative the 1ron-ſtealers of Otaheite 
allegoriſed in the bay of Bengal. Vet 
it appears to have been a long-eſtabliſhed 
opinion in the eaſtern world. In the hiſ- 
tory of the third Calendar we meet with a 
mountain of adamant poſſeſſing the ſame 
properties: and Aboulfouaris, the Sind- 
bad of the Perſian tales, is wrecked by 
means of a magnetic rock; for that 1 
ſuppoſe, when ſtripped of its figures, 
muſt be intended by a mountain that 
reſembled poliſhed ſteel; and which, 

| by virtue of a taliſman , rendered every 


* Vide Marſden's Hiſt, of Sumatra p. 58. 
2d Edition, 


+ Day 184. - 


( 20s ) 
_ veſſel that approached. it ſtationary and 

immoveable. 
Serapion, an author, ſays Brown a. 
of good efteem and reaſonable antiquity, 
aſſerts that the mine of tliis ſtone (the 
magnet) is in the ſea coaſt of India, 
whereto, when ſhips approach, there is 
no iron in them which flies not like a 
bird unto thoſe mountains; and there- 
fore their ſhips are faſtened not with 
iron but wood, for otherwiſe they would 
be torn to pieces fr 
It 1s not probable that Mandeville 
ever ſaw Serapion or Ptolemy ; yet he 
gives the ſame account. In an ifle 
clept Cxuts ben ſchippes withouten 
nayles of iren or bonds, for the roches 5 
of the Ademandes: for thei ben alle 
fulle there aboute in that ſee, that it is 


* Vulgar Errors, p. 74. 6th Edition, 4to. 

+ See Serapion de Magrete, fol. 6. Ed, 1479. 

＋ In one of the Latin editions it is called 
A 

$ rocks, | 

 MCT= 


(as) 
merveyle to ſpeken of. And zif a ſchipp 
paſſed * be tho marches and hadde 
outher iren bondes or iren nayles, anon 
he ſholde ben periſhet. For the Ade- 
mande of this kynde drawethe the iren 
to him: and ſo wolde it drawe to him 
the ſchipp, becauſe of the iren: that 
he ſholde never departen fro it, ne 
never go thens +.” : 
Aloyſius Cadamuſtus, EYE tavellcl 
to India in 1504, deſcribes various kinds 
of veſſels which traded from ifland to 
iſland for ſpice and other commodities. 
Some, he ſays, like thoſe mentioned by 
Ptolemy, were framed entirely of wood, 
and for the ſame cauſe; ** alize ſunt 
quz idcirco abſque ferro ſunt, quoniam 
vim magnetis pavent, nam is lapis viſitur 
ſupra dictas infulas, qua iter 9 fa- 
ciunt * 8 
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* by thoſe countries, 


+ Page 197, 198. 
+ Novus Orbis, p. 41. 
Similar 


( &H 
Similar opinions concerning the won- 


derful power poſſeſſed by theſe marine 


maſſes of loadſtone have prevailed in a 
very different quarter of the world. 


Egede, in his Natural Hiſtory of Green- 


land, informs us, that Mogens. Heinſon, 
a celebrated ſeaman, in the reign of 
Predefic the Second, king of Denmark, 


| pretended that his veſſel was ſtopt in his 


voyage thither, by ſome hidden mag- 
1 . 5 rocks, when under full fail *. 

Mountains of loadſtone, not, we may 
ptofuthe, endued with Tuch ſuperlative 
powers of attraction as thoſe alluded to 
by Ptolemy, Mandeville, Cadamuſtus, 
Kc. are ſaid to exiſt in Siberia and 


other northern countries. Mandeville 


mentions one roche of Ademande” 


which he ſaw himſelf, and which had 


attracted ſuch a number of veſſels that 
they ſeemed © a gret yle, fulle of 


* Engliſh Tranſlation, p. 45. 
a HE. Trees 


«ay 
trees and * buſcaylle, fulle of thornes 
and breres, gret plentee . This luxu- 
riance of vegetation is accounted for by 
the rotting of the timber belonging to 
the aforeſaid veſſels. A curious exem- 
plification of the ſtate of natural philo- 
ſophy in the 14th century! And 
ſuch roches ben in many places there- 
abouten! i. e. in the neighbourhood 
of Preſter John's territories; and, if I 
_ rightly underſtand the confuſed account 
in Mandeville, not very diſtant from 
- thoſe of the grete Chane.” It is not 
unlikely that he derived his idea of 
Preſter John from ſome imperfe& nar- 
ratives concerning the Dalai Lama, in 
whom the monarchical and prieſtly 
characters have been united from very 
early ages. This circumſtance may have 
induced other old voyagers likewiſe to 
tranſport him from Abyſſinia into the 
heart of Afia; where travellers would 
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( 109 ) 
now look in vain for thoſe ſea-ſurrounded 
rocks of magnet which attracted Man- 
deville's obſervation. Yet his geogra- 
phical accuracy was ſanctioned by no 
leſs than papal authority * : and what 
renders his acquiſition of it more extra- 
ordinary is, that he ſhould advance a 
kind of heretical opinion in this very 
book, for maintaining which, in con- 
junction with ſome others naturally con- 
nected with it, Galilæo was ſeverely 
puniſhed by the ſame authority about 
200 years afterwards. It is no leſs true 
than ſtrange, that he entertained a per- 
fect and juſt idea of the formation of 
the globe ; though ſomewhat incon- 
ſiſtently he places Jeruſalem in the 
* myddes” of it, not confidering that 
the middle of a globe muſt be its centre. 
This whimſical opinion he - ſupports by 
as whimfical an application of a text in 
pe * And that 1 It ſholde 18 in 


Vide p. 381, %c, 4 Vide P- 2 &c. 
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( 120 ) 
the myddes of the world, David wyt⸗ 
neſſethe it in the 'P/e auire, whe re, bg 
ſeythe, Deus gperatus eſt ſalutem in media 
terre x. He talks much more wiſely 


when he remarks. thats. men may 


envirowne alle the erthe of alle the 
world as well undre as aboven, and 
turnen aen to his contree; that hadde 
companye and ſchippyne and conduct,” 
&c . . for zee wyten ¶ ye underſtand] 
welle that thei that ban toward the 
Antartyk, thei: ben ſtreghtei feet hen 
feet of hem that dwellyn undre the 
tranſmontane; als wel as wee and thei 


that dwellyn umre us ben feet azenſt 
feet J. Nie proceeds to relate a ſtory, 
which /e Had heard when ꝓpung, of in 


gentleman WhO travelled from England 
to India, and went, ſo long by ſee and 
lond be many ſeaſons, till at laſt he 


found en ag e in Ar 


1 0 A ; d. das he! 1140 ' 


* P. 221. + P. 223. ; 4 P. 220. | 
i £2 ics Kr n 4 »vfFowne 


({ 1an: Y 


ec N Ccontree . . . «hens em 
alle the erte b. ; 
To return to my ſtory, Re whence 
the attractive power of my late. ſub- 
ject ſeems imperceptibly to have drawn 
fle. [437 TEE. STEER] : 
* Notwithſtanding the ſtriking fimila- 


rity between the inhabitants of the An- 


damans and Sindbad's negroes, other 
circumftances render it more probable 
that he was wrecked on the coaſt of 
Sumatra. Some old voyagers mention a 
ſtupifying, or rather inebriating, vege- 
table as peculiar to it: others ſay that 
it was cuſtomary with its inhabitants to 
fatten children- in order to eat them. 
The Mohammedan travellers in the gth 
century deſcribe them as Cannibals, and 


thoſe of the kingdom of Batta continue 


ſo to this day. 
an Lawarar (Sumatra), 'fays 
Mandepille, is a curſed cuſtom, for 
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thet eaten more gladly mannes fleſche, 


than any other fleſche: and zit is in 


that contree habundant of fleſche, of 
fſche, of cornes, of gold and ſylver, 
and of all other godes. Thidre gon 
marchauntes, and bryngen with hem 
children, to ſelle to hem of the contree, 
and thei * byzen hem: and zif thei ben 
fatte, thei eten hem anon: and zif thei 
ben lene, they feden hem, tille thei ben 
fatte, and thanne thei eten hem +.” 
The following ſtrange paſſage, and 
yet it will appear that he had authority 
for it, occurs .in the ſame author. 
In the yle clept Dow Dux ben folk 
of diverſe kynds: ſo that the fadre 
etethe the ſone, the ſone the fadre, the 
huſbonde the wif, and the wif the huſ- 
bonde; and zif it ſo befalle that the 
fadre or modre, or any of here 
frendes ben ſeke, anon the ſone goth 
to the preſt of here law, and preyethe 


2 buy. 7 P. 214. I their, 


( nz ) 5 
him to aſke the ydole, zif his fadre or 
moder or frende ſhalle dye on that evylle 
or non. And than the preſt and the 
ſone goethe * to gydere before the 


ydole, and knelen fulle devoutly, and 


aſken of the ydole here demande. And 
zif the devylle, that is withinne, an- 
ſwere, that he ſchalle lyve, thei kepen 
him wel: and zif he ſaye that he ſchalle 
dye, than the preſt gothe with the ſone, 
with the wif of him that is ſeeke, and 
thei putten here hondes upon his 
mouthe, and ſtoppen his brethe, and ſo 
thei ſleen him. And after that thei 
choppen alle the body in ſmale peces, 


and preyen alle his frendes to comen 


and eten of him that is ded: and thei 
ſenden' for alle the mynſtralle of the 
contree, and maken a ſolempne feſte. 
And whan thei han eten the fleſche, 


dhei taken the bones and buryen hem, 


and ſyngen and maken gret melodye -.“ 


* together, 3 p. 241. 


I — Marco 


—— — — 


( 214 ) 
Mlarco Paulo attributes a fimilar cuſ- 
tom to the inhabitants of DRAGOTA, 
a kingdom in Sumatra: Apud hos talis 
eſt conſuetudo quando quis graviter in- 
firmatur, propinqui & conſanguinei 
ejus convocant magos & incantatores, 
illoſque interrogant, an ægrotus ſit ſani- 
tatem recuperaturus. Et illi reſpondent 
id quod demonum ſuggeſtione didice- 
rint. Si dixerint infirmum non poſſe 
liberari, quin illà ægritudine intereat, 
adſunt qui infirmo os concludunt, ne 
reſpirare poſſit, atque - fic- occidunt 
priuſquam ab infirmitate extinguatur, 
& carnes ejus incidunt, coquunt atque 
devorant: & id potiſſimum faciunt 
propinqui & conſanguinei infirmi fimul 
congregati — porro offa in cavernis mon- 
tium ſepeliunt *. 

When Mandeville is quoted, we are 
not always merely to expect a coinci- 
dence in fiction, but ſometimes a cor- 


* L. ii. c. 17. Novus Orbis. . 
. Toboration 


EC 9 
roboration of truth; and I have little 
doubt but that the preceding narratives 
of our old voyager * are in many points 
ſtrictly true. Mr. Marſden infers from 
Ys ED 4 Spa- 


* Mandeville commenced his peregrinations 
| into the Eaſt ſoon after the return of Mareo 
Paulo, a copy of whoſe travels he might 
| poſlibly have ſeen: yet the difficulty of gaining 
acceſs to any MS, in that age of ignorance ren- 
ders it extremely queſtionable, It is no impro- 
bable ſuppoſition that the character of the 
former, during the time of his exiſtence, ſtood 
as high, in regard to veracity, as that of the 
latter; having been eſtabliſhed by authority 
which none, except Wicliff and his followers, 
were then inclined to queſtion or diſpute, 
« His tretys, Mandeville gravely aſſures us, 
was preeved for trewe by: the avys and diſcreet 
conſeylle [council] of oure holy Fadir.“ And it 
appears that this conclave of profound geogra- 
phers pronounced their decree in conſequence of 
his Zoke's agreement with one more than à hundred 
times larger, be the whiche the Mappa Mundi 
was made after,” On this irrefragable evidence 
I 2 "Ml 


{ 1269 
2 ai MS. that the ancient inhab3- 
tants of the Philippine * iſlands, and 
ſome which till remain in an inland 
diſtrict of Sumatra (negroes and canni- 
bals), were the ſame race of people; and 
we find that the ſacrifice among the 
former for a ſick perſon was occaſionally 
a man, a land animal, or a turtle. After 
fome ſuperſtitious ceremonies the victim 
was ſlain, and the moſt delicious parts 
eaten by the company . This ſeems 
to be a caſtigated copy of the cuſtom 
recorded by Marca Paulo and. Mande- 
ville; as that, mentioned by them, is a 
more exact tranſcript of one which pre- 
vailed in a very remote period. The Fa- 
ther of hiſtory informs us, that the Pa- 


it acquired the papal ſanction; and all inclina- 
tion to ſcepticiſm of courſe AMC, (See 
p · 381. &c. ) | | 
none of the Philippines, I in Candiſh's. Voyage 
round the World, is ſaid to have been inhabited 
by Nzecrozs. Purchas's Pilg. Vol. I. p. 68. 


Þ+ p. 257. : 
dei, 


( tr7 ) 
del, an n Indian people, fed on raw fleſh ; 


and that, when any of their community 
fell ſick, he was diſpatched and eaten by 
his neareſt friends *. He mentions like- 
wiſe, that when any of the Maſſagetæ 
arrived at a very advanced period of 
life, it was uſual for his relations to 
aſſemble together, and ſacrifice him 
with cattle of different kinds; to boil 
their fleſh together and to feaſt upon it. 
Strabo # and many other authors relate 
the ſame circumſtance after him. 
Pomponius Mela, in deſcribing the 
manners - of different Indian , nations, 
ſays, that, ** quidam proximos, paren- 
teſque, priuſquam annis aut ægritudine 
in maciem eant, velut hoſtias cædunt: 
cæſorumque viſceribus epulari fas & 

* Hitod. L inn. 

4 Ei. Ho gives nearly the ſame account of 
the Eſſedones, a ſavage people, who dwelt near 
the Mæotis. L. iv, | 

- #Geog. L. xi. 
MHA. Maxime 


PF 

maxime pium eft*.” The ſuppoſed piety 
of the action is likewiſe noticed by our 
countryman — ** for zif the wormes of 
the erthe eten hem, the ſoule ſhoulde 
ſuffre gret peyne as thei ſeyn +.” Ver- 
toman, who travelled to India about the 
concluſion of the 15th century, in his 
deſcription of the iſle of Gyava, by 
which he probably means Sumatra, fre- 
quently coincides. with the accounts of 
Mandeville: Ejus inſuls cultores 
(eos inquam qui carnibus veſcuntur) 
ubi viderint parentes confectos ſenio 
nullius jam uſus eſſe, in emporium ad- 
ductos protinus Anthropophagis ven- 
dunt: qui ubi venierint continuo macs 
tantur, locoque eſculentorum ab non- 
nullis abſumuntur. Et ubi junior quiſ- 
paiam in eam devenerit ægritudinem, ut 

judicio ſapientum, præſentem languorem 
evadere non poſſe videatur, is a paren- 


L. iii. c. 7, + p. 247. 
tibus 


( 19 ) 

tibus vel germanis, ut mors ipſa præve- 
niatur, letho traditur quamprimum, 
functuſque vita venit Anthropophagis.“ 
When the natives perceived that the 
friend of Vertoman was ſhocked at 
their unnatural feaſts, they thus retorted 
the charge of indecency and barbarity— 
CO Perſe, peccatis nulla expiandi 
victima, quando carnes adeo formoſas 
vermibus epulandas exponitis * |” 

Mr. 


* Novus Orbis, p. 298. The Maſſagetæ, 
according to St. Jerom, entertained the ſame 
opinion. Maſſagetæ & Derbices miſerrimos 
putant, qui ægrotatione moriantur, & parentes, 
cognatos, propinquos, cum ad ſenectam vene- 
rint, jugulatos devorant, rectius eſſe ducentes, 
ut à ſe potius, quam a vermibus comedantur.“ 
(Ad. Jovin. L. ii.) In the ſame treatiſe he 
ſpeaks of the Scori as Cannibals from his own 
knowledge, and informs us what the parts were 
which their S vivants moſt eſteemed, Strabo * 
likewiſe obſerves, that little more was known 
concerning Ireland in his days than that its 
inhabitants were cannibals, and held it as a 
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Mr. Marſden produces various au- 
thorities * relative to the prevalence of 
this horrid cuſtom, which may be traced 
in the old world from beyond the banks 
of the Ganges to the Weſtern ſhores of 


America, and Frozen Ocean ; and, in 


the new, from Hudſon's-bay to the ex- 


tremity of the Southern continent. 


The preſervation of ſome part of the 
head, as a trophy or a relic, has been 


its uſual, though not certain, accom- 


paniment. Mr. Marſden's opinion, 
that the ſame race originally inhabited 
the Philippine iſlands and Sumatra, has 


been already noticed. The former 1 


are ſaid to take particular delight in 


meritorious action to eat the bodies of their 
deceaſed parents. (Geog. L. iv.) The ſame 
account is given by different authors of other 


ancient nations 
* p. 299. 5+ Ta 

+ Vide Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. vii. c. 2. 
+ Hiſt. of Sumatra, p. 258. | | 
— | 1 ili = =o ; drink- 


(C man } 


drinking out of the ſculls of thoſe ene= 
mies whom they had ſcalped. And 
Nichol: di Conti obſerves, that “ the 
Sumatrans (in his time) were all Gen- 

tiles; and the man- eaters “ among them | 
uſed the ſculls of their eaten enemies in- 
ſtead of money t, exchanging the ſame 
for their neceſſaries; and he was ac- 
counted the richeſt man who had moſt of 
thoſe ſkulls in his houſe.” Ihis recalls 
the well-known cuſtom of the Goths, to 
drink beer out of thoſe belonging to 
their enemies: and would almoſt tempt us 
to ſuppoſe, that there was ſome original 
connexion between theſe widely ſepa- 
rated people, though it pointedly diſcri- 
minates their national characters. The 
hardy Goths, like the Scythians $ of 


* That part of the iſland in which they dwelt 
he calls BarECH, (Purchas's Pilg, Vol. III. 
p. 158), the ſame diſtrict probably WAN is now 
called BAT TA. 


+ Purchas's Pilgrimage, p. 6:2, 


| Herod. L. iv. 
old, 


(6122) 
old, converted their enemies' heads into 
cups, which, we may conclude, were 
not unfrequently produced as memo- 
rials of their proweſs; whilſt the com- 
mercial and leſs enterprizing Indian ren- 
dered that of his enemy an article of 
commerce. „ 
Mandeville gives a long account of 
certain people who expoſed their friends? 
dead bodies to be devoured by the forols 
of the air; and adds, that the ſon of 
the deceaſed reſerved the head: and 
& thereof he zevethe * of the fleſche to 
his moſt ſpecyalle frendes, in ſtede of 
entre meſſe or a ſukkarke ꝙñ5. and of the 
braynpanne he letethe make @ cuppe, 
and thereof drynkethe he and his other 
frendes alſo, with gret devocioun, in 
remembrance of the holy man, that 
the Aungeles 7 of God han eten ; and 


'* giveth, | + delicacies. 


41 The birds. Mandeville poſſibly meant te 
intimate, by the expreſſion in the text, that they 
were conſidered as ſacred meſſengers. 

| that 


( 223 } 


that cuppe the ſon ſhalle kepe to drynken 
of alle his lif tyme, in remembrance of 
his fadir *.” Theſe circumſtances derive 


> ſome credit | both from the teſtimony of 


ancient and modern writers. The firſt 
is mentioned by Procopius, L. i. de 
bello Perſico; is noticed by many of 
our old voyagers, and 1s ftill in uſe 
among the ParsEEs, who are diſperſed 
over various parts of India and Perſia, 
It prevailed hkewiſe among many na- 
tions of antiquity. 

Strabo ſays, the Caſpians ak the 
dead bodies of their old people ; and, if 
they were eaten by birds, they eſteemed 
it as an omen of their felicity in a future 
Nate ; but, if by dogs or wild beaſts, it 
was a contrary ſign. Thoſe who fell, 
fighting bravely in battle among the 
Barchæans, were conſigned as a mark 


of diſtinction to be the food of vulturs, 


* p. 376. 7 Geog, L. xi. 
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( 124 ) 
wot W ene pepoy 10 _ £1Y07 
cen 1 e | 
Several fta might be added to 


thoſe I have already given of the ſculls 


of the deceaſed being preſerved as ſa- 


cred relics, and ornamented with gold 


by ſome ancient nations, and fottned 
mto drinking veſſels by others; but F 
ſhall cloſe, with Mr. Ives's teſtimony 
in ſupport of our countryman's veracity, 
a ſubject, which, though diſguſting and 


mortifying to human vanity, is replete 


with inſtruction, as it forcibly ſhews 


what abſurdities the mind of man is ca- 


pable of adopting when unenlightened 
by revelation!— Ile ſays, it was re- 
ported of the ancient inhabitants of 
Ceyton, that they made cups of their 

parents ſculls, with a view that in the 


midſt of their mirth and jollity they 


might be ſure to preſerve a grateful 


remembrance of them 125 


| ” Elian de An. . + Þ, "A. 
5 Fg 
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As many of the Indian iſlands appear 
to have been inhabited by Cannibals in 
common with Sumatra, I ſhall endea- 
vour to point out ſome circumſtances, 

which, if not abſolutely appropriate, 
yet, t taken in conjunction, ſeem pretty 
clearly to identify it as the coaſt on 
which Sindbad i 18 ſuppoſed to have been 
wrecked. _ 

The herb, which, like the inſane 
root, takes the reaſon priſoner,” ſtruck 
me at firſt as having been poſſibly ſug- 
geſted to the Arabian author and to 
Shakſpeare from a paſſage in Plutarch's 
life of Mark Anthony, whoſe ſoldiers, 
it is there faid, being greatly preſſed | 
by hunger, fed on a particular root 
that deprived all thoſe who taſted it of 
ſenſe and recollection. I entertain like- 
wiſe ſome ſuſpicion that it might have 
originated | from the Lotos in the 


W 


| — rmn—m—_— ec which 


( 126 ) 
— ** which whoſo taſtes 
Inſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts : 5 
Nor other home, nor other care intends, 
But quits his houſe, his country, and his 
friends. Odyſſ. ix. 


Davis, however, who ſailed to Su- 
matra in the year 1599, ſays, © in this 
country there is a kind of ſeed, whereof 

a little being eaten, maketh a man to 
turn foole, all things ſeeming to him 
to be metamorphoſed ®.” Could we 
here ſubſtitute root or herb for ſeed, it 
would afford an excellent parallel to 
Sindbad, or derivative for Shakſpeare, 
as Macbeth, from whence I quoted 
above, was in all probability not written 
till the year 1606. ” 
D Linſchoten mentions an herb as very 
common in India, called Dutroa — 


* Purchas's Pilgrims, Vol. I. p. 120. The 
ſame account, with ſome little variation, appears 
in Harris's Collection, Vol. I. p. 50. iſt Ed. 


% 

c the flower or bloſſome of this plant is 
very like unto the bloſſome of Roſemary 
in colour, and out of this bloſſome 
groweth a bud, much like the bud of 
popie, wherein are certaine ſmall ker- 
nells, like the kernells of melons, 
which, being ſtamped and put into any 
meat, wine, water, or any other drinke 
or compoſition, and eaten or drunk 
therewith, maketh a man in ſuch caſe 
as if hee were fooliſh, or out of his 
wits, ſo that hee doth nothing elſe but 
laugh, without any underſtanding or 
ſence once to perceive any thing that 
is done in his preſence *. Here we 
are tempted to wiſh that Sindbad and 
Shakſpeare had mentioned kernel. 


Mr. Le Grand, in a diſſertation an- 


nexed to Lobo's voyage to Abyſſinia, 
as tranſlated by Dr. Johnſon, ſays, 


* Purchas's Pilgrims, Vol. II. p. 1781. See 


alſo p. 1757. 
that 
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C{ 288 5 
that on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa there 
is an herb called by the Portugueſe 
dutro, by the Cafres banguini, which 
hath this wonderful quality, that, taken 


in meat or drink, it entirely deprives a 


man of reaſon for the ſpace of twenty 


four hours . This herb, I apprehend, 


is now known by the name of datura -, 
dutroy and ſiramonium ferox. The beſt 
authors on the Materia Medica de- 
ſcribe its effects nearly in the ſame 


manner as thoſe I have quoted. 


Another vegetable is ſubmitted to 
our choice, which poſſeſſes an intoxi- 
cating quality, and the chewing of 
which prevails at preſent throughout 


X p. 226. 1ſt Ed. 

+ See James's Engliſh Diſpenſary, p. 197. 
ad Ed. Mr. Marſden does not notice this herb 
as a product of Sumatra; but ſays, that orlun 
is in univerſal requeſt with its inhabitants: and 
it is not impoſſible but that opium may be | 


meant by Sindbad, | . 
E  B the 


TT WF. 
the greater part of India. Dampier. 
mentions that the inhabitants of Su- 
matra make uſe of a certain herb like 
hemp, called Ganga or Bang, which, if 
_ infuſed in any liquor, exerts its operation 
upon thoſe that taſte it after a very odd 
manner, according to their different 
conſtitutions; for ſome it ſtypifies, 
others it makes fleepy, others merry, 
and ſome quite mad *.“ 

In a © New Account of Eaſt dis 
and Perfia, by Dr. Fryer,” who com- 
menced his travels in 1672, and re- 
turned in 1681, we find that the Dautry 
and Buyg (as he ſtyles them) were made 
uſe of in both theſe countries on ac- 
count of their inebriating qualities. 
He ſays, that, when people of diſtinction 
fell under the diſpleaſure of the king of 
Golconda, a potion, in which the juices 

of theſe plants were mingled, was com- 
monly adminiſtered to them, which 


* Harris's Collect. vol II 5 900. 5 


( 280 } 
firſt infatuated and afterwards deſtroyed 
them. He calls it Pot *, and adds, 
that ** after a week's taſting they crave 
more than ever they nauſeated: Ad il- 
lorum vicem qui deguſtato Sardonum 
graminum ſucco feruntur in morte ri- 
dere; making them fooliſhly mad +.” 

Sindbad's travelling eight days before 
he finds white men on another part of 
the coaſt will not agree with the con- 
tracted ſize of the Andaman or Nicobar 
lands: from their ſpeaking Arabic 
and gathering pepper, we may naturally 
infer, that they belonged to ſome na- 
tion, between which and Sindbad's coun- 
trymen a friendly and commercial inter- 
courſe ſubſiſted. | 

Pepper is the common product of the 
Sunda Ps and more pecylanly {0 


— ier mentions it by the name of Pouft, 
and deſcribes it ſomewhat differently. _ Vide 
tom. I. | 


ft Page 37. 
of 
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of Sumatra. It was an early object of 
commerce to the Arabians; who, at 
the ſuppoſed period of Sindbad's ex- 
iſtence, chiefly ſupplied Europe with 
this and all other Eaſt-Indian com- 
modities. During his flight he ſupports 
himſelf on Cocoa nuts; * which 
ſerved him (as they have many others) 
for meat and drink.” And they, like- 
wiſe, it is well known, abound in Su- 
matra. 
The king of the iſland, to which 
Sindbad is conveyed, receives him with 
great hoſpitality: and, by preſenting 
his majeſty with a bridle and a pair of 
ſtirrups, the uſe of which was before 
unknown in his territories, he gains en- . 
tire poſſeſſion of his regard and eſteem. 5 
But from this circumſtance an evil re- 5 
ſults of which he was not aware. The 
king cannot be prevailed on to part So 
with him, but inſiſts on his marry- | 
ing, and ſettling for life in his coun- 
4 try. Sindbad accordingly weds a lady ö | 
| K 2 of : \ 
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of beauty, rank, and fortune: yet 


ſtill, like another Ulyſſes, (for it ap- 
pears he had left a Penelope at 
home,) longs to return to his native 
Bagdad. . 

Whilſt his mind is ee with 
this reflexion, the wife of a neighbour 
dies ; and he finds, to his great ſuprize, 
that in conſequence of that event he 
muſt loſe his neighbour alſo; an im- 
memorial cuſtom having prevailed in 


this iſland for“ the living huſband to 


be interred with the dead wife, and the 
living wife with the dead huſband.“ 
This untoward circumſtance ſtrikes 
Sindbad with ſome apprehenſions on his 
own account, and they prove not 
groundleſs. His wife dies, and, not- 
withſtanding all his arguments and 


ſupplications, he is buried alive with 


TG 
The etifeinony' 18 Pa decided, — 


The corpſe of the deceaſed, being de- 


poſited n a coffin with all her jewels and 
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magnificent apparel, is carried to the 
top of a lofty mountain: an immenſe 
ſtone is removed, and the coffin let 
down into a deep pit beneath. The 
huſband follows at the head of the ca- 
valcade, and is likewiſe let down in an 
open coffin, with a veſſel full of water 
and ſeven little loaves. The ſtone, imme- 
diately afterwards, is again rolled over 
the 'cavity. b 

Sindbad, 0d e d & his diſmal 
ſituation in this gloomy and. peſtife- 
rous manſion, loſes not the deſire of 
life: and to preſerve it, after his on 
proviſions are expended, he converts 
the bones of the dead into inſtruments 
of deſtruction, and kills ſeveral unhappy 
wretches, who were let down with their 
ſpouſes dead bodies ſubſequent to his 
own ſepulture; and on their bread and 
water he for ſome time ſupports him- 
ſelf. This circumſtance recalls one, 
poſſibly more horrid, in Pierre de Vaud; 
Wr he and the lady, impelled by re- 
5 ſiſtleſs 
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Fleſs hunger, deſtroy the negro, their 
faithful fellow-traveller, to prolong a 
miſerable exiſtence by feeding on his 
carcaſe. 
The apprehenſions of Tt, which 
- thrill the ſoul of the reader with conge- 
nial horror, are likewiſe Prey: realiled 
in this horrible ſcene : 


oh if I Pk ſhall 1 not be diſtraught, 
Environed with all theſe hideous fears ? 

And madly play with my forefathers” joints ? 
And pluck the mangled T'ybalt from his 


ſhroud ? | 
Andi in this rage, with Runge out Kinſman g 
bone, 
As with a club, daſh out my deſperate 
L brains'? | * IV. 8. 3. 


Whilft Sindbad is in the act of dil. 
patching one of the wretched victims 
to a barbarous cuſtom , he hears an ani - 
mal panting and breathing quick near 
the place where he ſtood. He purſues 
it 9898 by the ſound; and ſoon be- 

holds 


EC 
holds a dim uncertain light, ſometimes 
reſembling a ftar, and ſometimes loſt in 
darkneſs. At length, however, he ap- 
proaches the place from whence it came, 
and finds it to be a fiſſure in the rock 
through which the animal, that came 
from th# ocean to prey on the dead 
bodies, had entered. Sindbad now ef- 
fects his eſcape, and finds himſelf by 
- the ſea- ſide to his great ſatisfaction. 
We have no particular direction to 
inſtruct us in the geographical fituation 
of this iſland. On quitting it, Sind- 
bad ſays, he paſſed by ſeveral others, 
one called the Je of Bells,” ten days 
ſail from Serendib, and fix from Kela, 
to which it was ſubject. The latter 
country, we are told, was inhabited 
by Cannibals, and abounded in lead 
mines, Indian canes, and excellent 
camphire.” Theſe iſlands, as our ad- 
venturer is now ſteering homeward from 
Sumatra, may naturally be ſuppoſed to 
K 4 lie 
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lie in or near the weſtern part of the | 
bay of Bengal. The products of KRLA 
agree with thoſe which are mentioned 
as articles of commerce at CALA * by 
the Mohammedan travellers. The firſt 
of them intimates that it was not very 
far from Serendib +, (Ceylon); and 
ſays, that an iſland which lay between 
them was inhabited by Cannibal ne- 
groes, and abounded with ſugar canes. 
Renaudot obſerves, that the Arabians 
always touched at Cala , or Calabar, 
in their way to China, and that ““ it 
muſt have been ſomewhere about the 
point of Malabar.” From theſe cir- 
cumſtances we might fairly conclude, 
that Kela ſignified the ſame place as 
Cala; and lay nearly, as the Moham- 
medan traveller has ſaid of the latter, 
r in * mid ae between FR : 

* Togo 6 x} An i : 


( 

and China.“ The greateſt difficulty is 
Where to find an iſland near the Ma- 
labar point, about ** eighty leagues in 
circumference,” as he deſcribes this to 
be. 109 3417 

That the eaſtern nations generally 
conſidered any traveller, verſed in arts of 
which they were ignorant, as a moſt 
defirable acquiſition, and that their deſ- 
potic monarchs ſeldom afterwards. per- 
mitted *thoſe unhappy gueſts to reviſit 
their native country, appears by various 


accounts. An inſtance is given, in Pur- 


chas's Pilgrimage, of one Adams *, who 
was detained in Japan by the emperor 
of that iſland in the year 1 599. The 
ſame principle, according to Bruce, 
prevails to this day in Abyſſinia. The 
detention of our hero therefore is per- 


* He was the firſt Engliſhman who viſited 
that country. See Purchas's Pilgrimage, p. 588; 
and Harris's Collect. vol. I. p. 52. 75 
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fectly conſiſtent with oriental coſtume; 
and, as the greater part of the Eaft-In- 
dian iſlands was, I apprehend, inha- 
bited by a leſs-polithed race of people 
than thoſe on the continent, the acqui- 
ſition of ſuch an artiſt as Sindbad, in a 
country which knew not the uſe of a 
ſaddle and bridle, muſt have been of 

great importance. | 
h ſuppoſed cuſtom of the huſband! s 
accompanying his deceaſed wife to be 
interred in the ſame grave is to be 
found, I believe, in no authentic * nar- 
rative. Much greater complaiſance and 
attention have been ſhewn immemorially 
by the ladies in the Eaſt, than by our 
ſex, to their departed conſorts. 

Mandeville indeed ſays, that in the 


cContree of Polombe zif the women dye 


before the huſbonde men brennen him 


- ®*Somediſtant reſemblance occurs in St. Jerom. 
« Scythz eos qui à defunctis amati ſunt, viv 
{nfodiunt oſſibus mortuorum.“ (Ad Jovia. L. ii.) 

with 
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with hire*.” He adds, however, 
<6 2if that he wole, and zif that he wole 
not „ % man conſtreyneth bim thereto.” 

From which we may conclude, that 
it was no very prevalent faſhion. - He 
mentions, likewiſe, that in the yle 
of Calanak, zif a man that is maryed 
dye, men buryen his wif with him alle 
guy. For men ſeyn there, that it is 
reſown, that ſche make him companye 
in that other world, as ſche did in 
this +.” 

Mr. Groſe, likewiſe, in his Voyage 
to the Eaſt-Indies 4, ſays, that among 
a particular caſt of Indians a plate of 
rice, a jar of water, and the cloaths 
and jewels a wife wore when alive, 
were buried with her. But he farther 
informs us, that the huſband uſually di- 
veſted her of the latter before the _ 
was filled TOE 


* P. 207. 4 P. 224. 
4 In 1745. $ P. 359. 
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The ſame gentleman mentions, that 
© on the extreme point of Malabar hill 
is a rock flat on the top, in which there 
is a natural crevice, communicating 
with a hollow that terminates towards 
the ſea,” . Ihe Gentoos, he adds, uſe 
this place as a purification of their ſins, 
by going in at the opening, and forcing 
their way (a difficult taſk as it appears 
for a e perſon) n the cre- 
vice.“ | 

This hill ſomewhat accords with that 
in Sindbad's narrative, but, J believe, 


its exiſtence depends entirely on Mr. 
Groſe's authority; and, though his in- 


tegrity is not to be queſtioned, we may 


ſuſpect, that, as his viſit to the Indian 
_ coaſt was of ſhort duration, he might, 
like his predeceſſors in days of yore, 
have been liable to miſinformation and 


miſapprehenſion. : 
Our hero's mode of eſcape may, 
with much greater appearance of pro- 
4 aid have been ſuggeſted by an 
incident 


© m8 } LOIN 


incident that took place in a very early 
period of Grecian hiſtory, relative to 
Ariſtomenes *, the Meſſenian general, 
who was taken priſoner by the Spartans, 
and with fifty of his countrymen pre- 
cipitated into a deep gloomy cavern. 
All the others were killed by the fall ; 
and for three days he lay almoſt dead 
with hunger and with the ftench of 
corrupted carcaſes, when he perceived 
a fox near him, gnawing a dead body. 
With one hand he caught it by the 
hind leg, and with the other held its 
jaw when it attempted to bite him. 
Following, as well as he could, his 
| ſtruggling guide to the narrow crevice 
at which he entered, he there let him 
go, and ſoon forced himſelf a paſſage 
through 1t to the welcome face of _ 


* Univ. Hiſt. vol. VII. p. 46. 8vo. ny. 
an's Greek Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 94. | 


San 
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Sancho's * eſcape from the pit into 
which he tumbled with Dapple, after 
the abdication of his government, is 
ſomewhat ſimilar; but Cervantes did 
not think of Sindbad or of Ariſtomenes. 


VOYAGE V. 


Ds ns 
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the courſe which he now ſteered, men- 
tions, that after a long navigation he 
touched at a deſart iſland, in which his 
companions perceived an egg equal to 
that he had ſeen in his ſecond voyage. 
A young roc was in it, juſt on the 
point of being hatched, and its bill be- 
gan to appear. His brother merchants, 


_ * Motteaux' Don Quixote, vol. IV. c. 55. 


(as 
in ſpite of his remonſtrances, break the 
egg with hatchets, and pull out the 
young bird piece by piece, and roaſt it; 
but the banquet proves no leſs fatal to 
them, than that did to the companions 
of Ulyſſes which they made on the 
oxen ſacred to Apollo *. Sindbad, 
whoſe oratory was equally inefficacious 
with that of the Grecian chieftain, has 
merely, like him, the melancholy ſatis- 
faction of ſurviving his voracious com- 
panions. 

Two dark clouds in appearance, but 
in reality the parents of the roc on 
which Sindbad's aſſociates had ſo im- 
prudently feaſted, are ſeen advancing 
through the air. They frequently 
wheel round the place where their 
young one had been ſlaughtered ; and 
_ uttering moſt frightful ſcreams at CO” 
Gepart. 


* Odyſ, xit, 
The 
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The captain urges his crew to quit the 
dangerouscoaſt with all expedition. They 
obey his commands; but ere long obſerve 
_ theſe monſters of the air hovering over 
their heads, and bearing in their talons 
ſtones of an enormous fize. The ſe- 
cond, which they drop, falls on the 
devoted veſſel, ſplits it in a thouſand 
pieces, and all the crew, except Sindbad, 
periſh. Borne on a fragment of the 


wreck, he at length, with much diffi- 


culty, gains footing on an iſland, which 
reſembled a moſt delicious garden,” 
abounding with limpid ſtreams and 
fruits of various kinds, alluring to the 
eye and grateful to the taſte. _ | 

This ſtory is extremely ſimilar to one 
related by an Arabian writer named 
Demir, or Damir, who died in the year 
1405. Bochart ſtyles him a naturaliſt ;- 
but we muft not, therefore, claſs him 
with a Buffon or a Linnæus. He ap- 


_ pears to e accumulated real or 
| ficti- 
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Hctitious narratives as they occurred 
without diſcrimination or judgement. 
Whether the fabuliſt or the philoſopher 
(if we may ſo name him) had the 
priority in point of exiſtence is not 
eaſily aſcertained. They probably lived 
near the ſame period of time; and de- 
rived their information from one com- 
mon ſource; the hyperbohcal narratives 
of Arabian ſeamen who traverſed the 
Indian ocean; the “oriental Putters 
out on five for one *.“ 

ee Tn terram Megareb, i. e. in Africam 
occidentalem venit mercator quidam, 
qui inter Sinas diu degerat ; habuit is 
radicem pennæ ex alis pulli ejus novem 
aqua utres continentem; referebat ſe 
aliquando profectum ad mare Sinenſe 
ventum ad magnam inſulam impuliſſe, 
ad quam cum appuliſſent, ut lignum 


e Tempeſt, A. 3. 8. 3. 


1a} 
& aquam ex ea ſumerent, viderunt *. 
+ + + + + + » tentorium magnum altum 
ſupra centum cubitos in quo®....... 
fulgor erat & coruſcatio. Quod mirati 
cum acceſſiſſent, deprehenderunt eſſe 
ovum avis Ruch, quod lignis & ſecuribus 
& batillis & lapidibus percutere non de- 
ſierunt, donec a pullo diviſum eſt, qui 
erat inſtar montis. Et ex alarum plu- 
mis ſe ſufpenderunt, illum attracturi, 
ſed alas ſuas ab 1s excuſſit pullus. Ita 
ut nihil ſecum attulerint præter hanc 
plumam quæ ex alis radicibus evulſa 
eſt, cum nondum eſſet perfecta; tum 
pullum interfecerunt, & E carne ejus 
abſtulerunt quantum potuerunt. Quami 
cum in illa ipſa inſula coxiſſent, lignum 
quo eam in olla movebant nigrurn 


* Where theſe vacancies are left, Bochart 
gives the original Arabic, on account, I ſuppoſe, 
of its difficult interpretation: and what follows, 

I have been told, is a literal tranſlation cf it. 
evaſit. 
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evaſit. Interim cum ſub veſperam ex 
inſula diſceſſiſſent, poſtridie ad ſolis 
ortum avis Ruch in atre conſpecta eſt, 
ut nubes ingens, habens inter pedes petræ 
fragmentum ad inſtar magnæ domus, 
atque ipſa nave majus, quod ſuper eos 
conjecit !... .. cum fuit e regione 
navis. Sed cum navis præceſſiſſet illud 
in mare decidit. Et ſic illos potentia 
& miſericordia ſua eripuit deus optimus 
maximus +.” _ 

In Lucian's true hiſtory a fiction oc- 
curs not unlike the preſent, in which 
the egg of an enormous king-fiſher is 
demoliſhed with hatchets, and free 
egreſs given to a young one larger 
than twenty large yulturs,”. |, 

Sindbad, though wrecked for his aſ- 
locates: fault, like n on the iſland 


* See note in the up page. 
4 Hierozoicon, Vol. II. p. 85 ** 
* B. 2. 
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of Ogygia, finds no Calypſo 1 to pity 


and conſole him. A weak and feeble 
old man meets his view, fitting beſide 
the bank of a ſtream, whom he ſalutes. 


The other makes no reply, but fignifies 


by gefticulation that he wiſhes Sindbad 


would take him on his back and convey 


him over the river. Our hero, ſup- 


| poſing his intention was to gather ſome 


fruit with which the trees on the other 
fide appeared to be deeply laden, wil- 
lingly complies; but, ſtooping to let him 


down, the ſeemingly decrepid old man 


claſps his legs nimbly round his neck, 
and © he PIO his An to reſemble 
that of a cow.“ | 
This malicious Being now graſps our 
traveller's throat ſo ſtraitly, that with the 


preſſure he faints away. He then relaxes 


his embrace a little, but, on Sindbad's re- 


covering, thruſts his feet againſt his ſides 


and ſtomach, and compels him to riſe. 
Day and night this unmerciful rider, 


more burthenſome than ever Place-man 
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knew, ſticks cloſe to him, and makes 
him weary of his exiſtence. One 
day, having filled a dry calebaſh, 
which he found under a tree, with the 
juice of grapes, the liquor proved ſo 
_ exquiſite on the next *, that he drank 
freely of it ; and, his ſpirits being exhi- 
larated, he began to dance and ſing, not- 
withſtanding his uneaſy load. The old 
man, perceiving the cauſe, ſignifies by 
ſigns his inclination to partake of ſo deli- 
cious a beverage. Sindbad readily aſ- 
ſents; and his tormentor plies the cale- 
baſh with ſuch ſpirit and perſeverance 
that he becomes completely intoxicated. 
and relaxes his hold. Our traveller, at 
length, ſhakes off his living burthen, 
and with a ſtone daſhes out his brains. 
The crew of a veſſel, who land on 
the iſland to take in water and to re- 


This is conſiſtent with fat, Any ſaccha- 
rine liquor will ferment in that ſpace of time 
in a very hot climate, 


L 3 freſh 
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freſh themſelves, inform him that the 
perſon he had deſtroyed was known by 
the name of the old man of the fea, who 
had rendered the coaſt famous by the 
number of people whom he had ſtran- 
gled. 

The Arabians had their mermen and 
mermaids, the idea of which they pro- 
bably derived from the Tritons and 
Nereids of the Greeks ; or more imme- 
diately from India, their common origin. 
But of this peculiar character no ſtrong 
reſemblance is, I believe, to be found 
in the marine mythology of either 


country. 
An Arabian writer mentions, among 


other ideal inhabitants of the ocean, 


one ſtyled ** ſenex judæus, cujus facies 
inſtar humane eſt, barb4 canf, corpus 
ut corpus ranz, pili ut pili bovis, ſta- 
tura vituli.“ He introduces another, 
under the deſignation of homo aqua- 
ticus.” ** Quando conſpici dicitur in 
mari Damaſceno animal hujus ſpeciei, 
5 | cui 
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cui ſcilicet eſt hominis ſpecies & barba 
cana, unde vocant ſenem marinum, & eo 
viſo — annone vilitatem præſa- 
grunt.” 

Some others of the ſame kind are de- 
lineated in Bochart's Hierozoicon * ; 
but they afford no great reſemblance 
to this ſingular perſonage. I would 
willingly ſuppoſe the phraſe ** of the 
ſea” to be an addition of the tranſlator, 
not countenanced by the original; or 
that it was applied to Sindbad's perſe- 
cutor merely on account of his inſular 
abode, or uſual appearance by the ſea- 
fide. 

If either of theſe conjectures be al- 
lowed, we may pronounce him, with- 
out any heſitation, to be an OvrAane 
OvTan. It is to be obſerved, that he 
never ſpeaks, but expreſſes his meaning 
by geſticulation; he lives on fruits; 
the ſkin of his * reſembles that of a 


"Vs —_—_ _ 
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gow; and his winding them round 
Sindbad's neck 18 conſiſtent with the 
pliability of limb belonging to that 
animal; even his draining the calebaſh, 
in imitation of Sindbad, is charaReriſtic 
of our humiliating copyiſts. 

Not unlike this adventure of Sind- 
bad 1s one which occurs to the hero of 
Scarron's ** Comical Romance.“ The 
paſſage, - though ſprinkled with the 
uſual flippancies of this lively author, 
is not deſtitute of the terrible, graces, 
and is probably the only one of the 
Kind in all his works. 

It was midnight, when Desriny i in 
purſuit of Angelica paſſed through a 
| hollow, lane full of ſtones and wheel 
tracks. The moon ſunk behind a 
cloud; and his horſe, contrary. to the 
ardor of his wiſhes, urged- on its way 
with a ſlow and broken pace. Whilſt 
inwardly execrating the uneven road, he 
is ſuddenly alarmed by a man or a devil 
leaping on . behind him, and 
{BOD _ claſping 
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claſping his hands about his neck. 
Deſtiny was terribly frightened ; and his 
horſe ſo much ſtartled, that he had in- 
fallibly thrown his rider, had not the 
phantom, who encircled him with his 
arms, kept him firm on the Taddle. 
Ihe horſe, ſtruck with terror, ran away 
with him; and Deſtiny, not knowing 
what he did, by an unſeaſonable appli- 
cation of his ſpurs, increaſed his ſpeed ; 
for he felt, with no little diſſatisfaction, 
two naked arms around his neck, and a 
cold face cloſe to his cheek, breathing 
time to the cadence of his galloping 
ſteed. The race proved long, for the 
lane was not a ſhort one. At laſt, on 
the entrance of a heath, the impetuoſity 
of the horſe and the agony of Deſtiny 
began to abate; for cuſtom induces us 
by degrees to ſupport the moſt frightful 
things. The moon now ſhone forth in 
unclouded light, on purpoſe that he 
might behold a large man behind him 
ſtark- naked, and a diſagreeable counte- 
= nance 


„ 

nance cloſe to his. He did not think 
proper to enquire who he was, but 
again preſſed on his horſe full- ſpeed, 
which, by this time, began to breathe 
fort and. thick. When leaſt expected, 
the rider behind dropt off on the ground, 
and began to laugh. Deſtiny ſtill urged 
his horſe amain, and, looking behind 
him, ſaw the phantom run with great 
rapidity towards the place from whence 
he firſt made his appearance &.“ This 
Phantom, the ſtory further informs us, 
was a madman who had broken looſe 
from his confinement. | 
I do not, however, ſuſpe&t Scarron 
of borrowing from the Arabian writer; 
nor Arioſto, in that allegory which he 
has adorned with ſublimer wildneſs and 
more magnificence of terror, where 
jealouſy + enfolds Rinaldo in the ſame 
Giftrefiing manner. 


* Comical Romance, P. ij, c. 1. 
I Orlando Furioſo. B. 42. 
5 The 


a . 
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The incident as it occurs in each 
author is well told: Arioſto's is un- 
doubtedly invention; but that in Scar- 
ron and in Sindbad might have origi- 
nated from real fact. More than one 
naked madman may have jumped on 
horſeback behind the terrified rider; 
and more than one human being have 
ſuffered ſtrangulation by the ſtrenuous 

voy of an Orang-Outan. 

A A reſpectable traveller of the laſt 
century deſcribes the iſles of Banda as 
* one continued wilderneſs of nutmeg 
and clove trees, pepper, vines, and 
olives .“ Now, as I apprehend vines 
are not often to be met with in the 
Eaſt Indian iſlands, in one of theſe, 
with a little aſſiſtance of the imagina- 
tion, we have the inhabitant and habi- 
tation at once: for the Orang-Outan is 
to be found in them, as well as the 
neighbouring iſles of Sunda. 3 


*Harris's Collect. Vol. I. p· 464. 
: Ates 
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After a few days fail, Sindbad and 
his new aſſociates arrive at another 
coaſt, which abounded with large foreſts 
of cocoa-trees inhabited by apes: and 
many ſuch iſlands might eafily be 
found in this part of the Indian ocean. 
Our hero and his comrades fill their 
bags with cocoas by the following inge- 
nious ſtratagem. The tops of the trees 
on which they grew, though from the 
ſtraitneſs and ſmoothneſs of their trunks 
inacceſſible to men, afford an agreeable 
abode to the nimble inhabitants and na- 
tural lords of the iſland. To them, on 
the approach of theſe unwelcome intru- 
ders, they fly for refuge. The ſailors 
pelt them with ſtones; and the apes 
retaliate the inſult by hurling cocoa- 
nuts at their aſſailants, This may not 
improperly be ftyled “ the retort cour- 
teous; for they very contentedly packet 
the affront, and their enenues' miſſive 


weapons at the ſame time. 
Cocoa- 


E > 

Cocoa-trees, it is well known, bear 
their fruit on the top, and grow to art 
immenſe ſize in ſome of the Indian 
iſlands. The account, if fictitious, is 
allowable for its veriſimilitude; but the 
reality of the circumſtance 1s rendered 
highly probable from the following cu- 
rious paſſage in Groffier's deſcription of 
ET. | 
The tea-tree often grows on the 
ſides of mountains and among rocky 
cliffs, to come at which is frequently 
dangerous, and ſometimes impracticable. 
The Chineſe, that they may gather the 
leaves, make uſe of a ſingular ſtratagem. 
Thoſe declivities are often the habita- 
tion of troops of monkeys, whom they 
mow at, mock and imitate, till the ani- 
mals, to revenge themſelves, break off 
the branches and ſhower them down on 
their inſulters; which branches the 
Chineſe afterwards ſtrip of their leaves.” 
This paſſage is extracted from the Cri- 
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tical Review *; to the editor of which 
Dr. Lettſom addreſſed a letter, expreſſing 
his ſatisfaction to find an account ſo 
exactly coinciding with what he had 
given in his hiſtory of the tea-tree, and 
which had been treated with unmerited 
ridicule. He formed, it appears, his 
idea of monkeys' undertaking this active 
department of the tea manufactory from 
the following circumſtance. In na- 
tions that have not acquired printing, 
the arts which they have diſcovered are 
generally preſerved and explained by 
paintings and hieroglyphic repreſenta- 


tions. In Chineſe drawings, I have ſeen 


the hiſtory of making porcelain, of cul- 
tivating rice, as well as that of collect- 
ing and preparing tea; in which I par- 
aur noticed the repreſentation 

1 of 


* Vol. LXIII. p. ans. 


+ I was favoured with the ſight of a drawing 


of this kind by Mr, Edwards, bookſeller, in in 
Pall. 


1 ( 9 } 
of thus uſefully employing theſe iraſct- 


ble animals *.“ 


Pall-Mall : but the figures there introduced did 
not appear as if they intended, by mowing and 
mocking theſe animals, to provoke them to hoſti- 
lities. They ſeemed evidently attentive to 
them whilſt they were gathering the branches or 
leaves of the tea-tree; but neither they nor 
the monkeys exhibited any menacing attitude. 
The latter appeared rather as if they were de- 
Tiberately fulfilling an office to which they had 
been regularly trained: and the idea derived 
ſome additional ſtrength from the repreſenta- 
tion of others, who were walking or ſitting by 

the people as if tamed and domeſticated. This 
conjecture is not abſolutely inſiſted upon; nor, 
if allowed, will it militate ſtrongly againſt what 
is ſaid by Mr. Groſſier. It will only tend to 
ſhew that the Chineſe took advantage of the 
propenſities of this animal, and converted that 
diſpoſition to uſe in a demeſtic ſtate, which, in 
that of nature, was exerted to their annoy- 
ange. 55 5 5 
* Critical Review, Vol. LXIII. p. 400. 


Sind- 
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Sindbad next ſails to a nameleſs iſland, 
where he takes in a cargo of pepper. 
Any of thoſe near the ſtraits of Sunda 
would plentifully ſupply him with that 
commodity; and by them, as he ap- 
pears to be now voyaging homeward, he 
muſt paſs in his return to Bagdad. He 
from thence proceeds to the ** ifle of 
Comari *, where grew the beſt ſort of 
the wood of aloes, and whoſe inhabi- 
tants drank no wine, nor ſuffered any 
place of debauch.” This ſingularity 
coincides with what the Mohammedan 
travellers ye of Komar, whoſe w 


Phe Water obſerves, ail e this iſland, 
or peninſula, ends at the Cape which we now 
call (as they did probably ſome thouſand years 
fince) Cape Comerin; it is alſo called Comar and 
Camor.“ This coincides with Renaudot's ob- 
ſervation, that the Arabians applied the ſame 
word indifferently to iſlands and peninſulas. 
See the firſt voyage, p. 34, where farther n men- 
tion is made of nn or Comorin. | 


was 


. ( 161 
was ſubdued by the Mehrape. From 
thence (i. e. Komar) they bring Wood 


| aloes—the inhabitants 'are very cou- 
rageous, and debauchery with women and 


the uſe of wine are forbidden among 


them *;” 


Not content with his cargo of pepper, 


and of wood aloes, for which he ex- 
changes his .cocoa-nuts, Sindbad en- 
gages in another commercial under- 
taking, and hires Divers to fiſh for 
pearl. They prove ſucceſsful; and he 
at length embarks for Balſora, and 
from thence proceeds to Bagdad. It is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that there now is, 


# Vide © Accounts of Itdia and China,” 


p. 63. The courage of the inhabitants on the 
Malabar eoaſt, and their abſtinence, in general, 


from wine, is noticed by Sir Thomas Herbert, 
who travelled thither ia the year 1726, 


(Harris's Collect. p. 488. ) 


© 


* 


and 


M 


. 
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and has been for time 3 a 
pearl fiſhery in the neighbourhood of 
83 Comorin *. 


VOYAGE VI. 


ad, not cured by five ſhip- 
wrecks of his paſſion for rambling, 
| which, like a good muſſulman, he at- 


tributes to the influence of his ſtars, 


allies forth again in queſt of adventures. 
He travels by land through ſeveral pro- 
vinces of Perſia and India; and then 
* at a ſea· port of the hater 


ag Marco Paulo gives nearly the ame ac- 
connt of fiſhing for pearls, in the neighbour- 
hood of this Cape. (L. ul. c. 23. 
| 8 „ country. 
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country. After a long voyage his ſhip- 
mates loſe their courſe; and find them 
ſelves at laſt hurried on by an irreſiſtible 
current towards a rocky coaſt, on which 
their veſſel is wrecked. The crew eſcape 
with ſome of their proviſions and moſt 
valuable effects; a circumſtance which 
affords but little conſolation, as they per- 
ceive the ſhore ſtrewed with the bones 
of many unfortunate adventurers who- 

had periſhed there before them. 
An inacceffible mountain encloſed 
this fatal ſpot on the land fide, ** the' 
ſtones of which were of cryſtal, rabies, 
and other precious gems;“ beneath it a 
river of freſh water flowed from the ſea 
into a vaſt gloomy cavern. ** There 
was alſo a ſort of fountain of pitch or 
bitumen that runs into the ſea, which 
the fiſhes ſwallow, and then vomit it 
again, turned into ambergris, and this 
the waves threw up on the beach in 
great quantities.” From this place, 
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which the hero of the tale pathetically 
obſerves © might well be called the 
gulf,” no ſhip, if it comes within a 
certain diſtance, can ever return, If 
driven thither by the wind from the ſea, 
the wind and the current deſtroy it: 
ſhould it arrive there when a land wind 
blows, the height of the mountain in- 
tercepts the wind, and occaſions a calm: 
__ then the current drives it on * 
and breaks it in pieces. | 

Notwithſtanding the exacineſs. 15 
Sindbad s account, it would be no eaſy 
matter to find this very remarkable 
mountain in the iſland where he ſup- 
poſes it to be; but that, and its profuſe 
exhibition of —_— ts mhall 10 
noticed hereafter. 

The force of the currents in this 
parts of the Indian ocean, magnified 
by fear and inexperience, will ſomewhat 
xeconcile us to the wreck: and the. river 
of freſh water iſſuing from the ocean is 


countenanced by a peculiar circum- 
| ſtance 


—_ 


ftance that occurs in the neighbourhood 
of our hero's {ſuppoſed “ place of nati- 
vity, and we may preſume not very far 
diſtant from that of the Author. 
Near an iſland in the Perſian gulf 
Called Bareen, ſays Mr. Ives, ſome fa- 

thoms below the ſurface of the ſea, 
freſh water is found in holes or little 
natural wells T. TI have likewiſe been 
aſſured of this circumſtance by very 
reſpectable authority; and Chardin, 
whole intelligence and accuracy are not 
to be queſtioned, ſays, that . pearls are 
found in very large oiſters near the 


* It is however ſingular, that the names 
both of the narrater and auditor of this tale, 
Sindbad and Hindbad, are derived not from the 
Arabic, but the old Perfian language. Bad 

ſignifies a city: Sind and Hind are the terri- 
_ tories on either fide of the Indus. Sud indeed 
is its original name; as Hind is of thaſe goun« 
tries which lie: between it and the Ganges, 

+ p-20. | | * 


* 


+07 . 
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iſland of Baharin, where the ſea is quite 
ſweet; occaſioned by a number of ſub- 
terraneous channels Wielt ee 
ene water intolit “W kk | 
The Mohammedan traveller ſays, that 
Sperr an immenſe fize was found in 
the diſtrict of Bahrein [we may preſume 
the ſame iſland] in an oiſter which had 
cloſed its upper ſhell on dhe head of a 
fox, and ſtrangled it. In the ſame 
manner one in our 5580 country; in hum- 
ble imitation, is recorded to have de- 
ſtroyed a mouſe -. It was generally ſup- 
poſed in the Eaſt, ores freſh water con- 


98 Thin. ii. pp. 14, 40. An ils, not 
FO diſtant" from this of Baharin or Bahrein, 
was famous for its e in the time of Alex- 
ander the Glcat, and attracted, according, 
to Strabo, the attention of Nearchus.  Avyis 
de xs 2 ap re wife TX amis . C)ehT ey u papyaptrns 
"TA x6 DoAurrunFos th ty 2 3 1 N r 
Aavyur x AH,. Geog: Ii A ee 
IA ſimilar accident i is the Wes alſo of a 
Greek * "Ks 7 

7. | tributed 


Ca) 
tributed to their formation and growth : 
and this writer farther adds, © ſome ſay, 
when it rains the oiſters riſe up to the 
ſurface, and as they gape the drops of 
water they catch turn to pearls *.“ This 
idea doubtleſs ſuggeſted Sadi's well- 
known apologue of the diſcontented and 
querulous drop of rain which, in proceſs 
of time, became the richeſt ornament in 
the crown of the Perſian monarch, 
ZElian likewiſe ſuppoſes that ſea-fiſh 
in general receive their nutriment 


* p. 96. Solinys, in his deſcription of 
Taprobane, ſays, Margaritas legunt plurimas 
maximaſque. Conchæ ſunt in quibus hoc genus 
lapidum requiritur, quæ certo anni tempore 
luxuriante conceptu ſitiunt rorem, velut mari- 
tum, cujus defiderio hiant: & cum lunares 
maximè liquuntur aſpergines, oſcitatione qua- 
dam hauriunt humorem cupitum: fic conci- 
piunt, gravidæque fiunt, & de ſaginæ qualitate 
reddunt habitus unionum.“ (C. 56.) Nearly 
the ſame account is given by Pliny. (Nat. 
Hiſt. L. ix. c. 35.) | 1 

M4 from 
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from freſh water . Whatever TY 
may be given ta that opinion, the 
reality of ſubterraneous and ſubmarine 
ſtreams of it is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed z 
though 1t muſt be allowed, Sindbad 
takes rather an unwarrantable liberty in 
reverſing the courſe of the current, 

1 Ihs * fountain of pitch and bitu- 
men” is not to be objected againſt, Si- 
—— ones exiſted on the banks of the 
Euphrates at a place called Eit or Ait, 
about five days journey from ancient 
Babylon, and two ** from modern Ba- 
bylon or Bagdad.“ An account of them 


V given by Gaſparo Balbi, a Venetian, 


who travelled into the Eaſt, A. D. 1579; 
and by Ralph Piteh, an Engliſh mer- 
chant who traverſed the fame part of the 


VL. ix. c. 64. Freſh water, on account of 
the air it contains, is, in all probability, requt- 
fite to the nourifhment of fiſhes; but falt 
water contains very little. Water with an over- 
| Promo? falt is poifon to fiſh, WO. xvi. 
p · 1803. 3. A. 


globe 
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globe * in 1583. Ducket likewiſe, wha 
went into Perſia-ꝶ in 1568, notices them, 
This is ſufficient to vindicate Sindbad, 
or rather the Arabian author, under 
whoſe obſervation they may be ſuppoſed 
| hkewitſe to have fallen. They are noticed 
by Pliny 2, and other writers of great 
antiquity. Tara I m1 Babuawnn $ u 
&FPerros Wehan, wept us Eparoobeyns pen 
araug bim“ Ort νᷣ Vypey ] . 
vcacp b, tywerar & Th You, m 0: al 
ouauery antreobat, & Th B . . . 
o de % THv uyyg & T1 Babuunc v iro het 


Prot. And again, Too e10wviog de Cuno Te 


& T1 BobuNuna ian 1: W, THS peu 


eber Ahe rag de peace Tu, de rag 


feev eu tet bye, ue de rag Th Neun 
rabras Os einc 10% emu. reg GNCYAS" 
rverg de T8 fcb, arg Pe r ee, % ar 


* Purchas's Pilg. v. IT; P- 17221730. 
+ Hackluyt, V. I p. 425. 

Nat. Hiſt, L. ii, c. 105. 

8 ans, n L. xvi. p. 1078 A and D. 
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Avis rug Ages Neri. Strabo likewiſe 
fays, Or pes EN Myndciazy eActov Taurhy | 
KAAgTH, O 8e Mundo: Ns. In the 
Perſian language it ſtill retains the name 
of Napbt; and was found in the ſame 
places, and known by the ſame word in 
the time of Pliny *. Plutarch gives a 
long account of it in his Life of Alex- 
ander. From Strabo's deſcription of 
theſe bituminous ſprings, Milton wy 
have derived his idea 


08 « Of ſtarry lamps and blazing creſſets fed 
With Naphtha and Aſphaltus;“ 


as it is ſaid the Perſian mad Rill 
draw a conſiderable revenue from them. 


If we are to credit Bartholomew de 
Argenfola, we muſt conſider Sindbad 
as merely ſtating a well-known matter of 
fact: for he aſſures us, that in Ceylon 
were « ſprings of liquid bitumen 


| Nat. Hiſt, Les © 200 
5 . thicker 


( ihi 
thicker than our oil, and ſome of pure 


balſam *. 
In regard to the e which the 


waves threw on the beach, it may be 
obſerved, that the Mohammedan tra- 


veller mentions a particular ſpecies of 


it which was frequently caſt by the ſea 
on the Barbarian and Indian coaſts; 
which ſwam in great lumps, and, when 
' ſwallowed by certain fiſh of the whale 


kind, deſtroyed them .“ Renaudot, in 


his obſervations, ſays, that ** theſe au- 
thors thought with ſome of the ancients 
that it grew like a plant at the bottom 
of the ſea;” and that another aſſerted, 
& jt roſe in ſprings like pitch and bitu- 
men.“ He quotes another who obſerves, 
that one ſort of it was black like pitch, 
ſoft and often ill- ſcented, becauſe, as the 
inhabitants "oy whales and other 


* Stevens's Collection of — Vol. I. 


+ P. 94. 1 Notes, p. 64. 
| | fiſhes, 
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Aſhes, and even birds, ſwallow it as often 
as they fee it floating on the ſurface 4. 

Theſe circumſtances, which the author 
of the tale might have heard but not 
thoroughly underſtood, ſuggeſted poſ- 
fibly the idea in the text of the ſuppoſed 
metamorphoſis theſe inflammatory ſub+ 
ſtances underwent by being lodged for a 
mort period in the ſtomach of a: fiſh. 


Ambergris is {aid to abound chiefly in . 


thoſe ſeas that are inhabited by the ſper- 
maceti whale, and is often found in the 
body and the excrements of that animal. 
Yet many naturaliſts agree in opinion 
with the Mohammedan travellers, and 
imagine it to be a foſſil or vegetable 
ſubſtance, which, when devoured by 
the whale, throws it into a ſtate of: .- 
dity and ſickneſs, 

Sindbad, having ſurvived all his. com- 
panions, yields not to deſpair, but en- 


tertains ſome hopes of eſcaping by 


* Notes, p. 68. 
means 


(on } 


means of the river which flowed info 


the hollow of the mountain. He, ac- 


cordingly, conſtructs a raft, loads it 


with amhergris and precious ſtones, and 
then commits himſelf to the diſcretion 
of the current. For a conſiderable ſpace 
of time his float is driven on beneath the 
incumbent mountain. At length he 
falls into a profound ſleep, of the dura- 
tion of which he could form no con- 
jecture. He awakes, and finds himſelf, 
to his great ſurprize, on the brink of a 
_ river in an extended plain: his float is 
faſtened to a bank, and a large number 


of negroes are ſtanding round him. 


He recites a pious ſentiment in Arabic, 
and is luckily underſtood by one of his 
auditors, who informs him that he and 
his companions were natives of the 
country ; and that, whilſt they were dig- 
ging canals* to water their grounds from 

the 


ſays, that its inhabitants take great pains in 
making 


* The ſcene is laid in Ceylon: and Knox 
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the river which iſſued out of the moun- : 


tain, they perceived his float driving 
down the ſtream; that one. of them 


ſwam to it, and whilſt he was aſleep 
dragged it to the ſpot where it now 


lay. | He 
Of the ſubterraneous ſtream the au- 
thor might have derived his idea from 


the Claſſics &, or poſſibly from actual 
obſervation; for we find in Chardin that 


he- 


making conveyances of water from their rivers 
and ponds into their lands, which they are very 
ingenious in.“ (p. 8.) . 

* Non quidem exiſtimo diu te hæſitaturum, 
an credas eſſe ſubterraneos amnes & mare ab- 


ſconditum. Unde enim iſta prorumpunt, unde 
ad nos veniunt niſi quod origo humoris incluſa 


eſt? Age, cum vides interruptum T1GzIM in 


medio itineris ficcari, & non univerſum averti, 


ſed paullatim, non apparentibus damnis, minui 
primum, deinde conſumi: quo illum patas 


abire niſi in obſcura terrarum; utique cum vi- 
deas emergere iterdm, non minorem eo qui 


prior 


- 
« 2 


EI 
the river Zenderoud * paſſes under the 
earth from Iſpahan to the city of Kir- 
man, where it re-appears, - and from 
thence purſues its courſe to the Indian 
ocean. Mandeville ſeems to allude to 
this circumſtance in the following paſ- 
ſage: In Ermonye the grete ben 
many gode watres, and gode welles, 
that comen undre erthe, fit the flom 2 
of Paradys, that 1s clept Eufrates, that 
is a jorneye beſyde ꝙ that cytee ; (Arty- 
roun) and that ryvere comethe towardes 
Zude undre erthe, and reſorteth in to 
the lond of Altazar ||.” The voyage it- 
ſelf is a romantic circumſtance, made 
more romantic in the adventures of 


prior fluxerat ? Quid cum vides Alpheum, 
celebratum poetis, in Achaia mergi, & in Si- 
cilia rurſus transjecto mari effundere amæniſſi- 


mum fontem Arethuſam ? (Seneca. Nat. Queſt. 5 


Lib. vi.) See alſo Pliny. (Nat, Hiſt. L. v. c. 31.) 
* Tom. iii, pp. 4. 40. + Armenia. 
"I Iver. * _$ on p. 179. 

8 Ee. Peter 
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=» 
Peter Wilkins, and realiſed by thoſe 


who have navigated the canals of the 
duke of Bridgewater. | 

© The friendly negroes ecbdück! him to 
the king of Serendib. (Ceylon). He, 
like another Alcinous, hofpitably en- 
tertains our wanderer, and liſtens to his 
tale with the ſame complacency as the 
Phæacian monarch did to that of the 
Grecian hero. 

Sindbad gives us a ſhort geographical 
deſcription of the ifland. It agrees 
nearly as to ſize, not only with modern 
accounts, but with that of Taprobane 
in Diodorus Siculus, and exactly as to 
fituation. Both of them affirm, in almoſt 
totidem verbis, that it is under the 
equinoctial line, ſo that tlie days and 
nights are always there twelve hours 
each.“ Ptolemy places it in the ſame 
degree of latitude. As that circum- 
ſtance, however, is not true, may we 


; * B. a A 4 > 


not 


(1m) 

not reaſonably infer that the Arabian 
was led into the miſtake by placing his 
confidence in one or other of theſe au- 
thors ? Vertoman, perhaps from the ſame 
authority, aſſerts that it was ſituated 
under the Æquator *; and differs but 
little as to its ſize from Diodorus. In 
the middle of the iſland, ſays Sind- 
bad, ſtands the capital city, in the end 
of a fine valley, formed by a mountain 
which is the higheſt in the world. 
There are rubies and ſeveral ſorts of 
minerals in it; and all the rocks are 
for the moſt part emerald, a metalline 
ſtone made uſe of to cut and ſmooth 


* L. vi. c. 4. Novus Orbis. 


+ The tranſlator ſhould have rendered it 
EMERY. In the original it is 4 emerei!; and its 
properties are deſcribed, in Bailey's folio Dict. 
in nearly the ſame words as thoſe uſed by Sind- 
bad, It is probably the foſſil, lately more 
fully known by the name of the adamantine 


Sear. 
N other 


10 (ww? ) 
other precious ſtones. There grow alt 
forts of rare plants and trees, eſpecially 
cedars and cocoas. There is alſo a pearl- 
fiſhery in the mouth of its river, and in 
ſome of its, valleys there are found dia- 
monds. I made, by way of devotion, 
2 pilgrimage to the place whither Adam 
was confined after his baniſhment from 
Paradiſe, and bal the curioſity to 8⁰ 
to the top of . 

Every nene in this account 
is ſupported by ancient or modern au- 
thority, commonly by both. Knox, 
who was almoſt 20 years a captive in 
that iſland; and publiſhed an account of 
it 1681, ſays, that, „on the ſouth ſide 
of Conde-Uda & is a hill, ſuppoſed to be 
the higheſt in this iſland, called in the 
Chingulay language Hamalell, but by 
Europeans Adam's Peak.” He proceeds 
to notice the ſuppoſed impreſſion of his 
foot on a ſtone, and people annual re- 


'® 7, e. The top of the hills, 
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ſort to it from devotional motives. 
O Out of this mountain, he adds, ariſe 
many fine rivers—that of Mavela Gonga 
falls, it is ſaid, into the ſea of Trinco- 
male, and runs within leſs than a mile 
of the city Cande *, the metropolis of 
the iſland, placed in the nidſ of it in 
Yattanour, bravely ſituated for all con- 
veniences, and excellently well watered 
—it 1s difficult of acceſs, and environed 
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* wolf, who gives the lateſt account of 
Ceylon, confirms this of Knox. He mentions 


that a palace was built in former times for its 
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kings, called Candia, which is now exiſting and 
in the centre of the kingdom. (Eng. Tranſ. 
p. 223.) Mr. Eſchelſkroon, likewiſe, in his 
deſcription of Ceylon, annexed to that of 
Wolf, mentions Candia as the metropolis of 
the iſland taken and plundered by the Dutch, : 
in 1761. (p. 305.) Of the Mavela Gonga he 


gives the ſame account as Knox. Theſe mo- 
dern travellers, I believe, never fſentially differ 
from him. 


"= DEE p. 3. 5. | ; 
355 Na In 
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In the Mohammedans' travels to In- 
dia and China, it is ſaid : © In the ſea of 
Harkand is Sarandib—on certain parts 
of its coaſts they. fiſh for pearl . Up 
in the country there is a mountain 
called Ranun : to the top of which it 
is thought Adam aſcended ; and there 
left the mark of his foot in a rock, on 
the top of this ſame mountain. There 
is but one print of a man's foot, which 
is 70 cubits in length; and they ſay 
that Adam at the ſame time ſtood with 
his other foot in the fea. About this 
mountain are mines of the ruby, opal, 
and amethyſt f, &c.” Again: In 


* The antiquity of the pearl fiſhery, which 
ſtill exiſts between Ceylon and the Continent, 
is noticed in the concluſion of the former 
voyage. | 

+ Sir W, Jones, if I recolle& rightly, in- 
timates that the Indians underſtood it to be 
the foot of Rana, inſtead of whom the Ara- 
bians in a latter age ſubſtituted Adam, 


| Page 3. 
the 


( xn 3 
the mountain of Sarandib they find 
precious ſtones of various colours, red, 
green, and yellow, moſt of which are, 
at certain times, forced out of caverns 
and other receſſes by waters and torrents *. 
Many times alſo they are dug out of 
mines, juſt like metals; and they ſome- 
times find precious ſtones in the ore 
which muſt be gotten to get at them .“ 
In Bochart's Phaleg + quotations are 
given from Pliny, Solinus, Arrian, and 
| Ptolemy, to prove that the ſame ideas 
in reſpe& to Taprobane and its riches 
prevailed among the ancients as had 
been entertained of Ceylon by more 
modern writers. 'Theſe words are, cited 


* 'Theſe precious ſtones are mentioned by 
Knox, p. 31: and Wolf ſays, that in a river, 


not far from Candia, every different ſort, ex- 


| cept diamonds, is found. 
+ Page 83, 0 
| Page 770, 4to. Frankfort edition. 
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from the latter. « Thi metalla, beryllus 
& hyacinthus.” On which Bochart 
obſerves, „de beryllis & hyacin- 
this,” quorum meminit Ptolemeus, 
nota hæc apud Arabem# : Super 
montem RA Hoy (ip Pico d. Adam) 
& circa ipſum reperiuntur omnes 
hyacinthi ſpecies.” Item, in Hunum bus 
reperitur optimus beryllus & maximus. 
Item, inde lefertur hyacinthus, ſecun- 
dum omnes colores ſuos, beryllus, 
adamas , &c.“ Orofius, an hiſtorian 
who lived in the 5th century, ſays like- 
wile, that in this iſland were found 
„multi pretioſiſſimi lapides, gemmæ 
incredibili multitudine, ſingulari colore 
atque fulgore.“ He expatiates on the 
beauty of the country, and obſerves, 
that eſt in media inſulà mons pre- 
celſus, multis paludibus cinctus, 25 
illius ſummo faſtigio collis aſſurgit, e 
lacu quodam aquz dulces atque per- 
ennes emanant.“ Vertoman, an au- 


7 Arabs Geographus, f P. 773. _ 
TT thor 


A 
thor but of yeſterday, compared with 
the venerable hiſt mentioned above, 
though probably not long poſterior to 
Sindbad's hiſtoriographer, notices this 
mountain: Viſitur mons vaſtiſſimæ 
longitudinis, ad cujus radices pyropi in- 
veniuntur, vulgo Rus IVI appellantur, 
—haud procul a monte innumeri pre- 
tioſi lapilli inveniuntur, interfluente 
maximo amne, hyacinthi prefertim, 
5 TI ac topazii &, &c,” | 
IJ muſt beg leave to treſpaſs a little 
farther on the reader's patience in regard 
to Ceylon, by giving a ſhort quota- 
tion from Purchas's Pilgrimage, which 
is almoſt a literal tranſlation from Maf- 
feus' account of that iſland “ ſenſe 
and ſenſuality have heere ſtumbled on a 
paradiſe, 'There woodie hils (a natural 
amphitheatre) doe encompaſſe a large 


— , 


„Novus Orbis, p. 282. 
+ Hiſtoria Indica, | 
4 plaine; 
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184 ) 
plaine ; [this, we may preſume, is 
Sindbad's fine valley”]; and one of 
them as not contenting his beetle browes 
with that onely proſpect, diſdayneth 
alſo the fellowſhip of the neighbouring 
mountaynes, lifting up his ſteepe head 
ſeven leagues in height, and hath in the 
top a plaine, in the middeſt whereof is 
a ſtone of two cubits, erected in manner 
of a table, holding in it the print of a 
man's foote, who, they ſay, came from 
Deli * thither, to teach them religion, 
1 | i 20S 
* This agrees with the account given by 
Sir William Jones, p. 180. Of latter years 
the Judians ſeem, in ſome degree, to have 
changed the place, though not the object, of 
their pilgrimage. Between Ceylon and the 
Continent is a little iſland called Ramiſeram, 
(I preſume from Rama), on which there is a 
Pagoda, the Loretto of the Eaſt: the Hindoos 
annually reſort to it, bringing large offerings; 
and its riches are ſuppoſed to be immenſe. 
That they ſtill, however, occaſionally viſit 
e Adam's 


( 9.) 


The Jogues 1 , and other devout Pil- 
grimes reſort thither from places a 
thouſand leagues diſtant, with great dif- 
ficulty of paſſage both hither and heere. 
For they are forced to mount up this 
hil by the helpe of nailes and chaines 
faſtened thereto, nature having prohi- 
bited other c Paſſage ... . The Moores 


Adam's peak, from ſimilar deyotional motives, 
may be inferred from a paſſage in Wolf: On 
this mountain, Pico d' Adam, the pagan prieſts 
perform their idolatrous rites, and keep alamp 
conſtantly burning there.“ (p. 128). Knox en- 
larges on theſe circumſtances, and notices the 
ſame tradition mentioned by Sir Will, Jones : 
for it is clear that the deity to whom he gives 
the name of Buppou is the ſame as Rama. 
Hiſtory of Ceylon, pp. 72, 73, and p. 81, 

* The Jogues, Jogays, or Yogees, are 
Gentoo vagrant prieſts, the lineal deſcendants of 
the old Indian Gymnoſophiſts, Purchas ſtyles 
them * begging friers of the Bramene reli. 
gion.”? 


5 | EE al 


( 286 ) 
call it Adam Baba (i. e. father), and ſay, 
that from thence Adam aſcended into 
Heaven . . . . Before they come at the 
mountayne, they paſſe by a fenny val- 
ley full of water, wherein they wade up 
to the waſte *. Other circumſtances are 
added that enhance the merit of Sindbad's 
pilgrimage. When the pilgrimes are 
mounted, they waſh them in a lake or 
poole of cleere ſpringing water, neere 
to that foot-ſtone, (i. e. the ſuppoſed 
print of Adam's foot), and makynge 
their prayers doe thus account them- 
ſelves clean from all their finnes.” This 
purifying water, according to tradition, 
proceeded from the tears ſhed by Eve 
on account of the death of Abel. 
e Odoricus r, however, adds our au- 


* Page 616. 
+ Odoricus belonged to a religious order; 


and, in the year 133 35 viſited ſeyeral of the In- 
dian iſlands, 


thor, 


( 187 ) 

thor, proved it to be a tale, becauſe he 
ſaw the water ſpringing continually, and 
it runneth thence into the ſea;“ a 
ſhrewd obſervation, and ſagacious in- 
ference |! | 

Modern voyagers mention that 
Adam's Peak is ' ſuppoſed by many 


people to be higher than any mountain 


in India. With no great 1mpropriety, 
therefore, might Sindbad ſtyle it the 
higheſt in the world. This lofty moun- 


tain, the precious gems of Ceylon * 


and the lake, ſuppoſed to proceed from 
a mutual effuſion of tears ſhed by 
Adam and Eve on their expulſion from 
Paradiſe, are noticed by Mandeville. 
Anecdotes no leſs extraordinary con- 
cerning them, at this their ſuppoſed 
place of reſidence, arc ſtill circulated 
in the Eaſt Indies, | 


* Mandeville calls it 81IHA, p. 238. See 
alſo Sir Thomas Herbert's Travels. Harris's 
Collect, Vol. 1, p. 458. 
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Theſe quotations, and many others 
might have been added, particularly in 
regard to the pearl fiſhery and the 
riches of Ceylon, that not only vindicate 
the Arabian author, but point out a 
wonderful coincidence in accounts 
written, ſometimes at the diſtance of 
1400 years, by authors who-lived in 
different quarters of the globe; who 
could not, in general, have copied from 
each other, nor have derived their in- 
telligence from one common ſource. 
This obſervation is applicable to other 
paſſages; and, for ſeveral circumſtances 
of the kind not noticed here, the rea- 


| dier is referred to Bochart's Phaleg *, 


The king of Serendib, after having 
entertained Sindbad in the moſt hoſpi- 
table manner, diſmiſſes him with many 
valuable prefents, and with a letter ad- 
dreſſed to Haroun al Raſhid, ** written 


Page 770, 4to. 
| on 


EE 
on the ſkin of a certain animal, of great 
value, becauſe of its being ſo ſcarce, 
and of a yellowiſh colour.” Its characters 
were of azure, and it began in this man- 
ner: »The king of the Indies, before 
whom march 100 elephants, who lives 
in a palace that ſhines with 10,000 ru- 
bies, and who has in his treaſury 
200, ooo crowns enriched with dia- 


monds.“ This opening is oriental and 


appropriate. 'The titles aſſumed by the 
kings of Ceylon, in more modern times, 
are not leſs conſequential. We find 
among them, Lord of the ſea ports 
of Columbo, Negumbo, &c. and of 
the fiſhery of the precious ſtones and 


pearls, lord of the golden ſun,” &c. &c. 


Thoſe * adopted by the Sultans of Me- 
nancabow, who were once the moſt 
powerful monarchs in Sumatra, but. 


# 


* See Marſden's Hiſtory of Sumatra. p. 270. 
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whoſe authority now extends over a very 
ſmall diſtrict, have as little pretenſions 
to truth, and are infinitely more bom- 
baſtic and extravagatit. 

In the account of India and China by 


our here's countryman in the gth cen- 


tury, Serendib is ſaid to be under the 


government of one monarch *. Sind- 


bad, whoſe imaginary exiſtence muſt 


have been towards the concluſion of the 
JZth, intimates the ſame. So does Ver- 


toman , and Paulo Veneto +, in 
the 13th and 16th centuries. It appears 
to have ſubſiſted under the ſame form 
in the days of Pliny $ and Diodorus 


Siculus §. In latter times it has been 


generally governed by one ſupreme 


King, though different diſtricts have 


F 


+ Novus Orbis, p. 282. 301. 
F Nat. Hiſt. L. vi. c. 22. 
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( 92 ) 
had their peculiar ſovereigns ſubordinate 


to him *. 
We are next to conſider the yellow 
Fan the azure characters inſcribed 


on it. Knox ſays, that the people of 


Ceylon in his time „ writ on a talli- 


pot F leaf with an iron bodkin, which 


makes an impreſſion. This leaf, thus 


written on, is not folded, but rolled up 


like ribband and parchment .“ A 
gentleman, who long reſided in the Eaſt- 
Indies, gave me this information on 
tie ſubject: © The natives of Ceylon 
write upon leaves called Cadjan; but 
the king's letter, like thoſe of the 
Hindoo princes of the preſent day, was 


* Knox mentions that the iſland has 
occaſionally bcen divided into ſeparate king- 


doms. 


+ What Wolf calls the al. put tree is meant, 
& which the natives manufacture into paraſols 
and parapluics,” p. 1 38, | 
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poſſibly written upon paper or parch- 


ment, with ink of azure; for ink, as 


you well know, may eaſily be made of 
any colour; and, indeed, that now 


uſed in Hinduſtan is of a deep ſhining 
blue colour. I am, however, rather 


inclined to think that a kind of vellum, 
like that on which royal letters are at 
preſent written, is alluded to; and that 
the author, not knowing in what man- 
ner it was manufactured, ſuppoſed it to 
be the ſkin of a rare animal of a yellow- 


iſh colour. If it be neceſſary to admit 


that he is preciſely correct in what he 


ſays, the ſkin of the hog- deer, a beautiful 


and uncommon animal found at Prince's 
iſland in the ſtraits of Sunda, is of a 
yellowiſh colour when alive; and might 
eaſily be dreſſed as yellow parchment 


for his majeſty's uſe.” 


Parchment, it is well known, is of 
Afiatic origin. Herodotus mentions 
that the ſkins of ſheep and goats were 
uſed for writing by the ancient Tonians. 
; Diodorus 


( 193 ) 


Diodorus Siculus informs us, that the 


old Perſians wrote their records on ſkins, 
3 treaty between the Romans and the 
Gabii likewiſe, according to Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſus, was written on the hide 
of an oxe: and if we credit Zonaras, and 


* 4 


Cedrenus *, which is not abſolutely re- 


quired, a copy of Homer's Ihad was pre- 


ſerved in the library of Conſtantinople, 
written in characters of gold upon the in- 


teſtine of a dragon 120 feet in length; a 


parchment, unqueſtionably of a much 
more ſingular nature than this mentioned 
by Sindbad, of whatever ſkin we may 
ſuppoſe it to have been manufactured. 
In the time of our, Hero's imaginary 
exiſtence, the Europeans were particu- 


larly curious in ornamenting their MSS; 


a faſhion they poſſibly adopted from the 
Eaſt. ** The famous book of the Latin 
Goſpels at Aix la Chapelle, given by 
Charlemagne, Haroun al Raſhid's co- 
temporary and corrival in hiſtorical ce- 
* Fabric, Bibl. Græc. V. I. p. 351. 
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lebrity no leſs than in romantic renown, 
is written in golden letters upon purple 
vellum without diſtinction of words *.“ 

In regard to elephants, Linſchoten 
fays, that ** there are great numbers 
in the ifland of Seelon, which are 
eſteemed the beſt and ſenfibleſt of all 
the world; for, whereſoever they meet 
with any other elephant, the elephants 
of other countries doe + reverence and 
honour to the elephants of Seelon.” 
Can a more ſatisfactory teftimony be ad- 


. ® Vide Caſley's Preface to the Catalogue of 
the Royal MSS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, 

+ We find by Wolf that this is even now the 
vulgar opinion. © It is generally affirmed that 
the clephants of Ceylon are the beſt, and the 
firſt in point of rank, as they hold their heads 
as well as necks higher than thoſe that come 
from other parts: and it is reported, that when 
they chance to moet together, theſe latter give them 
the pas, and fhew evident tokens of ſubmiſſion and 
Fever. But of this laſt report I can ſay no- 
thing from my own experience.” 


duced 


; 5 
1935) 

duced for the propriety of its monarch 
deriving conſequence from his 100 ele- 
phants? Without being more peremp- 
tory in infifting on this circumſtance, 
than on that of the MS. recorded by 
Zonaras beitig received as 4 matter of 
fact; it is ſufficient to obſerve that Cey- 
lon was famous for its elephants, Pre- 
vious to the time in which A lived, 
and continues ſo to this day. = 
Concerning the precious ge ems, which 
the king of Serendib ſo oftentatiouſly 
enumerates, enough has been faid to 
ſheiv thar ke might boaſt of them with- 
out any impropriety. 

The preſents ſent to the Ealiphiar are: 1. 
One ſingle ruby, made into 4 cup, about 
half a foot High, an inch thick, aft 
| filled with round pearls of half a dfam 
each. 2. The Kin of a ſerpent, whoſe 
feste were as large as an ordinary piece 
of gold, and nich had the virtue to 
preſerve hon ſickneſs tliöſe who lay 
upon it. 3. 5000 drams of the beſt 
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wood of aloes, and 30 grains of cam- 


phire as big as piſtachios. 4. A female 
ſlave, whoſe robe was | paveredl with, dia- 
monds. . : | 
| That Ceylon produced mien: has ap- 
peared by various quotations; and that 
a remarkable one exiſted ſubſequent to 
the days of Sindbad, in the poſſeſſion of 
a Ceyloneſe monarch, appears probable 


from the following paſſage i in Paulo Ve- 


neto. Mittit hæc inſula (Seilan) multos 
lapides pretioſos, præſertim rubinos, ſap- 
phiros, topazios, amethyſtos, & alios no- 
biles lapides. Habet rex inſule rubi- 
num quo pretiofior in orbe non putatur 
eſſe, nam habet longitudinem unius 
palmi, & craſſitudinem trium digito- 
rum, rutilat ut ignis ardens, omni ca- 
rens macula. Obtulit magnus Cham * 
11 nem civitatem quandam ili regi pro 


loc lapide : : verum recuſapit rer, SONS. 
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er eo nomine quod a predeegſeribur ſais | 


illum habuerit *. 

- Haithon likewiſe, a cotemporary of 
Marco Paulo, ſpeaking of the iſland of 
| Ceylon, ſays: © In 11 inveniuntur la- 
pides qui vocantur rubini & ſapphiri, 
_ & rex illius inſulæ habet majorum rubi- 
num, & meliorem quam valeat reperiri. 
- « « .  & quando rex illius inſulæ debet 
coronari, lapidem illum manibus ſuis tenet, 
E ſedens ſuper equo, circuit civitatem, & 
tunc omnes ſibi obediunt tanguam regi .. 


* L. iii. c. 22. 5 

+ Hiſt. de Tartaris, c. vi. Haithon was 
an Armenian prince, and afterwards entered 
into a religious order in France. In the year 


1307 he dictated, in his native language, to a 


Frenchman, the treatiſe from which my quo- 
tation is given, An account of Haithon is to 

be found. in Purchas's Pilgrimes, vol. III. 
p. 107; and in the Novus Orbis of Simon Gry⸗ 
næus, (p. 402), from whoſe edition of his eu- 
rious narrative J quote. | 
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I have diſtinguiſhed the laſt ſentences 
of theſe quotations by 1talics on account 
of their agreement with a, remarkable 
paſſage in Mandeville. In the yle * 
of Nacumera alle the men and women, 
han houndes hedes; and thei ben clept 
Cynocephali, and thei ben fulle reſon- 
able and of gode undirſtondynge ſaf 
that thei worſchipen an oxe for here 
God:“ and alſo everyche of hem 
berethe an oxe of gold or of ſylver in his 
| forchead, in tokene that thei loven wel 
here God. And thei gonne alle 
e naked, faf a lytille clout that thei 
* coveren with here knees, and hire 
D membres. (Thei ben Rr folk and 
Wel fyghtynge), and thei han a gret 
0 targe, that coverethe alle che body, 
cc and a ſpere in here honde to fighte 
„ with.” And zif thei taken any man 
in bataylles, anon thei eten him. 
„ The kyng of that yle is fulle riche 


* page 236. : 


5 cc | 
E e and 
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and fulle myghty, and righte devoute 
«© aftre his lawe: and he hathe abouten 
« his nekke* 3oo perles orient, gode 
* and grete, and knotted as Pater 
Noſtres here of amber. And in man- 
«© ner as wee ſeyn oure Pater Nofter and 
doure Ave Maria, countyng the Pater 
„ Noſter, right ſo this kyng ſeythe 
«© every day devoutly 300 preyers to his 
God,“ or that he eat: and he berthe 
alſo about his nekke a rubye orient, noble 
and fyn, that is a fote of lengtbe, and ſyve 
Hngres large. And whan thei cheſen here 
kyng, thei taken him that rubye, to beren 
in his honde, and ſo thei leden him rydynge 
alle abouten the cytee. And fro thens 
fromward thei ben alle obeyſſant to him. 
And that rubye he ſchalle bere alle wey 


* In the Heetgpades, an old collection of In- 
dian fables, a necklace of pearls is mentioned: on 
which the tranſlator obſerves, that ſtrings of 
beads, formed of different materials, are' ſill 
univerſally worn in India. P. 3032. 
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aboute his .nekke : for zif hs: hadde 


not that rubye upon him, men wolde 


not holden. him for kyng. The pret 


Cane of Cathay hathe gretly coveted that 
rubye; but be mygbie never han it for 


were ne for no maner of yodes.” 


It does not appear probable that Hai- 
thon and Marco Paulo had ever any in- 
tercourſe with each other; and if Man- 


_ deville copied them, it ſeems unac- 


countable why he ſhould give this king 
to Nacumera and its hound-headed in- 
habitants *, rather than to Silha: his de- 


ſcription of which, after allowing for a 


few marvellous circumſtances, agrees 


* Marco Paulo places the fame ideal race 
in an iſland which he calls Angania. L. iii. 
c. 21, It is not improbable, indeed, that he 


may have confounded the idea of men and apes 


together, as Mandeville has done in his Cynoce- 
phali, A firange account of Rama's invading 
and ſubdying Ceylon with an army of apes oc- 
curs in Indian Mythology. 


not 
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not only with what ancient travellers 


report of Ceylon, but alſo with mo- 
dern accounts. Yet it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that the lines above marked 
with inverted commas coincide likewiſe 
ſo exactly with other paſlages in Marco 
Paulo, in which he deſcribes the people 
of Var, a kingdom on the Malabar 


coaſt, that we can hardly doubt of their- 


being copied from him. ** Incedunt, 
ſays he, incolæ hujus provinciæ ſemper 


nudi, nift quod panniculo verenda con- 


tegunt. Rex quoque ut alii nudus in- 


cedit, deferens in collo torquem au- 


ream, ſapphiris, ſmaragdis, rubinis, & 
aliis pretioſis lapidibus oneratam. Pendet 


quoque in colle ejus chorda quidem 
ſerica, cui invectuntur centum & qua- 


tour pretioſi lapides, margaritæ ſcilicet 
grandiuſculæ, que eum admoneant 
centum & quatuor orationum, quas 
quotidiè in honorem deorum ſuorum 


manè 
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mane & veſperi obmurmurat *,” He 


obſeryes farther concerning the people, 


that, multi eorum adorant bovem + 
ut rem ſanctum, nec ullum occidunt.“ 
* Quando ad bella procedunt, non in- 
duuntur veſtibus & armamentis, ſed fe- 


runt ſecum ſcuta & lanceas. Homicidia 


& fſurta diſtrictè judicant: vini uſus apud 
cos interdiflus eſt .“ I have again 


marked the concluding ſentences in 


Italics, on account of their exact agree- 
ment with the deſcription given of the 


inhabitants near Cape Comorin, by the 
Arabian travellers in the ninth century, 


and by Sindbad in the concluſion of bis 
fifth voyage d. 


* L. ii. c. 23. 

+ L. i, c. 24. A cow is Kin an ee of 
worſhip on the Malabar coaſt; and in other 
parts of India, as the emblem of fertility. _ 


3 L. iii. c, . 560. 
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In regard to the pearls with which 
this ruby-cup is filled, it is well known 
that they are frequently found of a very 


extraordinary ſize in different parts of 


the Indian ocean. In the ſame volume 
from which I lately cited, Maximilian 


of Tranſylvania ſays, in his narrative of 


Magellan's voyage : ** Veniunt ad litora 
inſulæ ſfolo* ubi margaritas magni- 
tudine oyorum turturum, aut aliquando 
gallinarum intelligunt; quæ tamen, non 
niſi in altiſſimo æquore expiſcari poſ- 
ſunt. Conſtanter noſtri aſſerunt nar- 
raviſſe inſulanos Porne regem geſtare in 
diademate uniones duos ovi anſerini 
magnitudine . Pigafetta, however, 
according to the abridgement of his 
voyage in * ; On? them to Tg 


* Celebes 3 to be G it is de- 
ſcribed as a large iſland between Porne (Bor- 
neo) and the Moluccas, 


+ Novus Orbis, p. 532. 5 
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no larger than © hennes epges.” They 
ſeem to ſuffer, by implication, a far- 
ther diminution in Sir Thomas Her- 
bert's e * Not far from Borneo, 
ſays he, was found a pearl round and 
orient as big as a dove's egg *.” But 
this is large enough to vindicate Sind- 

As to the ſerpent and the fuppoſed 
virtues of its tin, the Arabian writer 
might have ſeen in Pliny that it was 
eſteemed facred to Eſculapius on ac- 
count of its imaginary power in expel- 
ling diſeaſes þ. Mr. Eliot, in his de- 
ſcription of the inhabitants of the Gar- 
row Fills, which bound the north- 
eaftern' parts of Bengal, ſays: The 
ſkin of the ſnake called the Burrgwar 
1s efteemed a cure for external pains 
when applied to the part affected +.” 


* Harris's Collect. Vol. I. Pe 464. 

+ Nat. Hift, L. xxix. c. 4. 

4 Aſiatic che, Vol. III. 
Dioſcorides, 
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Dioſcorides, Galen, and Hippocrates, 
likewiſe mention various cures effected 
by its fat, its fleſh and its caſt Hin. 
Some whimſical narratives of ſuch ideal 
cures, extracted from them and other 
authors, may be found in T opſell's edi- 
tion of Geſner's Natural Hiſtory x. 
The other preſents | require no eluci- 
dation. 

2 Our traveller returns to Bagdad, and 
fulfils his commiſſion. The Caliph, 


ſtruck with the magnificence of the 


preſents, is very inquiſitive Concerning 
the king of Serendib: and the account 


Sindbad gives. of his e proceſſion 


» . 026% 

+ In regard to the preſents of Aroxs and 
883 it may be briefly noticed, that the 
firſt was a principal article in the Arabian Ma- 
teria Medica; and © a ſpecies of the ſecond, 
extracted from cinnamon trees in the iſland of 
Ceylon, was ſuppoſed to be of ſuperior value 
to any other,” | (Hill's Med, Dic. p. 729.) 
A 31 585-40 2 
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cbrbelponds with the ſtate uſually ob- 


ſerved by oriental monarchs, and its 
concluſion is ſolemn and umpreflive. 
When the prince appears in public, 
| ke has a throne fixed on the back of an 
elephant, and marches betwixt two ranks 
of his miniſters and favourites and other 
people of his court. Before him, upon 
the ſame elephant, an officer carries a 
golden lance in his hand ; and behind 
the throne there is another, who ſtands 
upright with a column of gold, on the 
top of which there is an emerald x, half 
a foot long and an inch thick; before 
him there marches a guard of 1000 
men 


. — 5 Or, ro roo, „„ 
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Had Haithon, Marco Paulo, and Man- 
deville, exiſted anterior to the days of Haroun 
Al Raſhid, we might almoſt have ſuppoſed that 
this identical emerald accompanied the ruby 
and pearls to Bagdad, and was afterwards 
transferred with them ta the Caliphs of Egpyt. 


44 William of * the Latin Ambaſſador, 
. | | (L. xx. 
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men clad in cloth of gold and ſilk, and 


mounted on elephants richly capariſoned. 


While the king is on his march, the' 
officer, who is before him on the fame 
elephant, cries from time to time with 


a loud voice, © Behold the great mo- 
nareh, the potent and redoubtable 
Sultan of the Indies, whoſe palace is co- 
vered with 100,000 rubies, and who 
poſſeſſes 2000 crowns of diamonds! be- 
hold the crowned monarch! preater 
than the great Soliman, and the great 


Mihrage * !' After he has pronounced 


theſe words, the officer behind the 
throne cries in his turn: This monarch 


ſo great and ſo powerful muſt die, muſt 


(L. xix. c. 19, 18), particularly mentions in 
the account of the Caliph's palace in Caira, 
a pearl as large as a pigeon's egg, a ruby weighing 
17 Egyptian drams, and an emerald a palm and 
half in length. (Gibbon's Hiſt, Vol, II. p. 123, 
8v0.) an, „„ | 

v * See the fitſt voyage, p. 31. 
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tht muſt die *! and the officer before 
replies: Praiſe be to him who lives for 
ever! 

80 ſingular : a contraſt between the 
ee pomp and the real vanity of 
human life muſt have produced, if 
ever publicly exhibited, a moſt ſtriking 
effect; and if we are to conſider the 
ſcene as entirely imaginary, it is inven- 
tion of a ſuperior kind, The author 
might have derived a hint from the ad- 
monition which a ſlave in the Roman 
triumph uſually inculcated on the Con- 
queror: Reſpice poſt te; hominem 
te eſſe memento!” Or from a circum- 
ſtance in Grecian Hiſtory, where we 


* Severus, when at the point of death, im- 
preſſed with the ſame idea, exclaimed: © ] 
have been all that man could be; but of what 
| uſe now are all worldly honours ?” Then, 
graſping the urn, deſtined to contain his aſhes, 
he added ; 6 Little urn, thou wilt ſoon encloſe 
what all the world was ſcarcely able to con- 
tain!” : 1 


LY 


find 


n 
find that a page belonging to Philip of 
Macedon, addreſſed him every morn- 
ing with theſe words: Remember, 
Philip, thou art morta 1 It is not, 
indeed, improbable but that he might 


have heard of the uſual ceremonies at- 
tending the funerals of the kings of Se- 


rendib, in the days of Haroun al Ra- 
ſhid; and have heightened his fancy 
from their deſcription. Among others, 
the following account, reſembling in 
the concluſion that of Sindbad's pro- 
ceſſion, is noticed by the Mohammedan 
traveller in the ninth century. The 
dead body is laid in a chariot in ſuch a 
manner, that the head, which hangs 
backward, almoſt, touches the ground, 
and the hair trails on the earth : a wo- 
man follows with a broom in her hand, 
and while ſhe ſweeps duſt over the face 
of the deceaſed, exclaims with a loud 
voice! O men behold your king! who 
was yeſterday your maſter; but now 
the empire he exerciſed over you is 

P van iſhed 


(210) 
vaniſhed and gone. He is reduced to 
the ſtate you behold, having left the 
world; and the Arbiter of death hath 
withdrawn his ſoul. Reckon therefore 
no more upon the uncertain hopes of 
r 
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Faroun, pleaſed with the account of 
the king of Serendib, yet unwilling to re- 
main under any obligations to him, com- 
mands Sindbad to return as his Ambaſ- 
fador, with many valuable preſents in 
requital for thoſe which he had ac- 
cepted. Sindbad, whoſe- ſpirit of en- 
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terprize-now began to cool, reluctantly 
complies. The preſents are enume- 
rated, and the epiſtle which accompa- 
nies them is added. Theſe require no 
comment. The interchange of preſents 
is conſonant to Afiaric manners; and 
both the gifts and the letter are ſuch as 
a Caliph of Bagdad might naturally be 
ſuppoſed to have tranſmitted to an In- 
dian monarch. 

Sindbad happily arrives at his place 
of deſtination, but is not equally fortu- 
nate in his return. He is captured by 
pirates, carried to a remote ifland, and 
becomes the ſlave of an opulent mer- 
chant, by whom he is furniſhed with a 
bow and a quiver full of arrows. His 
new maſter then conducts him to a 
large foreſt at a conſiderable diftance 
from the town in which he dwelt ; or- 
ders him to climb a lofty tree, and from 
thence, as often as he found opportu- 


nity, to ſhoot at the elephants with 
n L which 
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Which the wood abounded; and to re- 


turn when any had fallen. 

Having charged Sindbad with this 
commiſſion, and provided him with 
ſome proviſions, he departed. Our 
hero, well acquainted with the uſe of 
the bow, acquitted himſelf with great 
eclat in his new department. ' Whenever 
an elephant fell, he communicated the 
information to his maſter. They then 
returned together to the foreſt, and 
buried the animal, with. an intent to 
take out its teeth as ſoon as the fleſh 
was decayed, and they found an oppor- 
tunity of trading with them. 

One morning Sindbad perceived that 
the elephants, inſtead of croſſing the 
foreſt as uſual, gathered in immenſe 
numbers round the tree where he ſat, 

making a tremendous noiſe with their 
trunks extended, whilſt their eyes were 
uplifted and fixed on him. He is 
ſtricken with amazement and terror: 
the bow and arrows drop from his hands: 
| the 


= 

the largeſt of the elephants winds his 
proboſcis round the tree, uproots it, 
and lays it level with the ground. 
Sindbad is hurled proſtrate on the 
earth. The dreadful beaſt, with the 
ſame inftrument that effected his down- 
fal, lifts him on its back almoſt pe- 
trified with fear, and carries him, at- 
tended by the others in long proceſ- 
fion, to a diſtance from the foreſt; then 
depoſits him on the ground, and re- 
tires, followed by his companions. 

As ſoon as our adventurer's ſcattered 
ſenſes returned, he caſt his eyes around, 
and perceived that he ſtood alone on a 
lofty mountain which was covered with 
the bones and teeth of elephants. This 
pleaſing information he communicates 
to his maſter. It not only enriches him, 
and procures the liberty of Sindbad, 
but all the other merchants of the 
iſland are benefited by the diſcovery. 
They find, for a conſiderable period of 
time, a ſufficient quantity of ivory to 

P'3 load 
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load their veſſels, without moleſting the 
peaceful inhabitants of the foreſt any 
farther on that account. 9 88 

Nothing material occurs in the laſt 
voyage, this inſtance. of the elephants' 
ſagacity excepted. They had flain, it 
appears, many former ſlaves employed 
in the ſame office Sindbad had under- 

taken; but finding no end to their per- 

ſecution, and being aware of its cauſe, 
they adopted this judicious method of 
ſuppreſſing the merchants' hoſtilities, 
which proceeded ſolely from their ava- 
rice: and it were devoutly to be wiſhed 

that this was a ſolitary inſtance of war- 

fare originating from the ſame prin- 

ciple. 

This ſtory relative to the No 138 
ing elephant is ſufficiently conſonant to 
European as well as Afiatic ideas con- 
cerning him, to vindicate the author 
from the charge of extravagance. We 
find 
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find an anecdote in Topſell's Geſner * 


which likewiſe repreſents theſe animals 
as equally ſenſible of the value which 


mankind ſet on their teeth; and, there- 


fore, when they dropt out, which was 
commonly the caſe every tenth year, 


they carefully covered them with earth, 


to hide them from the view of ei 
perſecutors. 

The mode taken to diſcover them 
when thus depoſited is almoſt · as far be- 
yond the verge of probability as any 


* Page 183. 

4 I have expreſſed __ with ſome degree 
of cantion, as a, learned friend informed me, 
that © ivory powerfully attracts moiſture; and 
as the bottles in India are uſually made of un- 
baked clay, which ſuffers the water to exude 
through its pores, the attractive power of the 


ivory may contribute to drain the earth of its 


moiſture, which will of courſe attract the water 
from the veſſel.” This explanation diminiſhes 
the incredibility I before attached to the ſtory. 


yp 4 paſſage 
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paſſage in Sindbad's voyages. For it is 
added, that, in the woods or fields, 
where the Indians ſuſpect theſe teeth to 
be buried, they place pots or bottles full 

of water, and then depart. After a lit- 
tle time they return to examine them; 
and if the teeth happen to lie in their 
neighbourhood, they find all the water, 
which thoſe bottles contained, drawn 
out by means of ſome unaccountable 
attractive power belonging to them. 
When this. circumſtance occurs, the 
Indians dig round the bottles till they 
find the teeth: but if they perceive no 
_ diminution of the water, they remove 
them to another place in hopes of ** 
ving more ſucceſsful *. 
Where this account originated I 
know not. Philoſtratus and lian 
are referred to in the margin; but I 
cannot trace the ſtory in either of 
thoſe authors. Pliny indeed ſays: 


I 8 * Page 152. © | 
2322 ls 64 Prada 
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ce Prædam ipfi (elephantes) in ſe ex- 
petendam ſciunt ſolam eſſe in armis 
ſuis, quæ Juba cornua appellat. He- 
rodotus, tanto antiquior & conſuetudo 
melius, dentes, quamobrem deciduos 
caſu aliquo vel ſenecta defodiunt *.“ 
Again; circumventi a venantibus, 
primos conſtituunt, quibus ſunt minimi 
(dentes) ne tanti pretium putetur: poſtea 
feſſi, impactos arbori frangunt, pre- 
dique fe redimunt .“ By this it ap- 
pears that the elephants of Pliny and of 
Sindbad were equally conſcious of the 
value which mankind ſet on their teeth. 
The Roman author mentions in the 
ſame chapter, on the authority of Mu- 
tianus, who had been, he aſſures us, 
thrice Conſul, and of courſe, we muſt be 
convinced, would have ſcorned to im- 
poſe on him, that an elephant was 


* Nat. Hitt, L. viii. © 33 
+ Ibid. L. viii. c. 3. §. 4. 


tau ght 


79 
** 
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„ 
taught Greek, and wrote in that language 


_ *© Tpſe ego hæc ſcripfi & ſpolia celtica 


dicavi.” Alan contents himſelf with 
ſaying they underſtood the Indian lan- 
guage ; and this may be granted, in 
the ſame manner as a horſe or dog does 
the Engliſh, when habituated to the 
ſound of particular words +. But their 
acts of religious worſhip , which are 
recorded by both theſe eminent natu- 


raliſts, will not ſo readily command our 
aſflent. Numerous other anecdotes of 


* Hiſt, Azim, L. xi. . 
in bis Alian ſeems to intimate. L.: Kill. 
p- 22. . 1 
+ Nat. Hiſt. L. viii, c. 44, The idea was. . 
probably derived ſrom the Eaſt, In one of the 


tales in the Heeto-pades, an elephant, obſerving 


the moon reflected on the ſurface of a ſtream, 
4 makes his bow to it in token of ſubmiſſion,” 
and implores the ſuppoſed Deity's pardon for 
giving him undeſigned offence.” (p. 177). The 
moon, it may be obſerved, is maſculine in In- 
dian, as well as in Gothic, mythology. 
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the marvellous kind: concerning this 
animal might be given from Pliny, 
Allan, Plutarch, Philoſtratus, &e. in- 
finitely ſurpaſſing what is here advanced 
by our modeſt Arabian. He, however, 
gravely informs us, that the Caliph 
would probably have diſbeheved even 
this account, ** had he rot known his 
ſincerity ;” a ſtroke of dry Cervantic 
humour, not unlike that in Gulliver, 
where the editor tells us, ſuch was his 


character for veracity, that it became 


almoſt proverbial to ſay, tis as true 
as if Mr. Gulliver had ſpoken it.“ 

If, by this enquiry, the Arabian author 

loſes in ſome degree the credit uſually 


allowed him for invention; to compen- 


ſate that defect, we find much leſs de- 
viation from romantic probability, and 


even from popular belief, in his Specicſa 


Miracula than might at firſt have been 
apprehended. We. perceive likewiſe 
other circumſtances not unintereſting to 
a cultivated mind. To follow up theſe 
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wild ftories to their primitive ſource, 
gratifies our curioſity: to trace the 
claffic fables our youth delighted in, 
through the medium of a language to- 
tally diſtin, and accommodated to the 


manners and cuſtoms of another diſ- 
tinguiſhed race, cannot with juſtice be 


ſtyled an irrational amuſement. 'To 
compare them, and other coinciden- 
cies in Authors, with many of whom 
the hiſtorian of Sindbad could not have 
been converſant, and whoſe commu- 
nication with one another in ſome in- 
ftances ſeems ſcarcely leſs probable, 


cannot be conſidered an unworthy ex- 


erciſe of our mental powers, and WE © 
fords an ample field for conjecture and 
ſpeculation. 8 
That theſe objects are attainable by a 
perufal of the Arabian tales, even this 
imperfect illuſtration of a ſingle ſtory 
will evince. We have therefore to 
regret that no one converſant in oriental 
literature and other departments of ſci- 
8 — ence 


Can Þ 
ence has undertaken their tranſlation, 
with ſuch references and comments as 


the different ſubjects would | naturally _ 


ſuggeſt. If diligently purſued. it might 
lead to intereſting diſcoveries relative to 


the progreſs of ideas from one nation to 


another. A ſcientiſie tranſlator would 
not only be induced to trace many of 
theſe ſtories to a claſſic origin; but 
likewiſe. to retrace ſome of the claſſic 
fictions to their Cs eaſtern. deri- 
vation. 


In the middle ages the Arabians bark 


rowed largely from the Greeks ; and 


in much earher times, derived 
from the banks of the Ganges, and not 
unfrequently through the medium of 
Egypt, the greater part of their litera- 
ture and mythology. This fact ſeems 
to be clearly aſcertained by late tranſ- 
lations from the ancient writers of In- 
dia: and from them the Arabs appear 
ſometimes to have adopted directly, 

without the intervention of any other 
| medium, 
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medium, many imaginary occurrences 
and popular tales. "4 

'The diſcovery of Bzpnepbain®* in 
the Arabian Nights by the tarts he had 
made, bears internal evidence of ha- 
ving been copied from NRLLA Ra- 
Jan's detection by the ſame means. 
The latter is a ſtory of the higheſt 
antiquity, and the mode of diſco- 
very appropriate only to primitive 
times. When the culinary art was in 
its infancy, we may ſuppoſe the poſ- 
ſeſſor of a much- approved receipt 
would derive celebrity from that cir- 
cumſtance, and that it would be re- 
cognized by the fortunate gueffs who 
had formerly taſted it: but in an age of 
refinement neither invention nor obſer- 
vation can naturally be ſuppoſed to have 
TO an incident. | 


25 Night 117. <7 | 
1 See Kinderſley's i Specimens of Indian 
ate“ | | 


Few 
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Few of theſe tales are more pleaſing 
than that of Alnaſchar. It is imitated 
by various authors in various lan- 
guages, who little ſuſpected that the 
Arabian himfelf derived it from an In- 
dian fable of the remoteſt antiquity. 
It is to be found in the HRETO-PADES 
of Veeſhnoo-Sarma, tranflated from the 
Sanſcrit by Mr. Wilkins, and ſtyled 
by Sir William Jones “ the moſt beau- 
tiful, if not the moſt ancient collection 
of apologues in the world.” 
Alnaſchar, by.contemptuouſly ſpurn® 
ing in idea the Viſier's daughter, kicks 
down his glaſs manufactory, the brittle 
foundation of his future glory; and 
the Brachman inadvertently breaks his 
pottery ware, the no leſs deceitful baſis 
of his imaginary grandeur, with a walk 
ing ſtick; and in the act of ſuppreſſing 
the outrageous jealouſy of four beauti- 
ful n tut WIN wives *, So unfor- 


Page 24%. 
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tunate, though the ſcene 1s laid in the 
ſuppoſed regions of political and domeſ- | 
tic deſpotifm, proved eachopinionated vi- 
ſionary in the diſplay of his lordly prero- 
gative! Scarcely any fiction in the Ara- 
© bian Nights” appears more extravagant 
than the outrageous exerciſe of this pre- 
rogative by Schahriar in the daily ſa- 
crifice of a new-wedded wife. A lady's 
intercourſe with the Sultan of Cambaia 
was, however, according to Vertoman, 
equally fatal. He gravely aſſures us, 
that monarch was ſo accuſtomed to take 
poiſon from his infancy, that a certain 
quantity every day was requiſite to his 
exiſtence; and when any of his cour- 
tiers offended him, he would chew 
ſome of a very malignant nature for a 

conſiderable time, and, by ſpitting it on 
the culprit's naked body, would de- 

prive him of life within the ſpace of 
* half an hour. He adds; ** huic ſunt 


circiter qUALETAA ſcortorum millia ; nam 
"Mm ubi 
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ubi ſemel concubuerit cum quavis me- 
fetricum, proximd luce vitam exuit * 
We may ſuppoſe, unleſs we take it for 
granted that this monarch was deſirous 
of emulating the fame of Schahriar, or 


derived his principles of gallantry from 


the ſea-horſe mentioned in the firſt 
voyage, that his breath, like the ſer- 
pent's in the third, had this effect. 
Let, as he could not be ignorant of its 
pernicious quality, even if we allow 
that he did not in his wrath ſpit theſe 
unfortunate victims out of exiſtence, 


* Novus Orbis, p. 263. Vertoman ſpeaks 


highly of the inhabitants of Cambaia, and adds; 


3 non ſunt Mahumetani, neque idolorum culs 

tores. Ego vero crediderim fi baptiſmi earactere 
Hſignirentur eos parum d ſalute abeſſe, (p. 262.) 
This is no very exalted ſpecimen of Chriſtian 


charity, yet it is to he feared that few minds, 


but thoſe expanded by a conſiderable inter- 


courſe with mankind, were capable, in the days 


of Vertoman, of entertaining fo liberal an idea. 
Q "=> 
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we cannot acquit him of voluntarily 
deſtroying them. It would have afforded 
the reader ſome ſatisfaction if Verroman 
had explained this circumſtance, and 
ſhewn by what means the royal ſuc- 
ceſſion was continued. He ſhould like- 
wiſe have been leſs ſeverely virtuous, 
and have ſpared the opprobrious titles of 

ſcortorum and meretricum to females 
| Whoſe views moſt: certainly had no li- 

bertine tendency; who rather devoted 
themſelves to embrace the fate of Se- 
mele, than to live like a Meſſalina. This 
ſtrange narrative, however the credulity 
of the noble Roman was impoſed upon, 
will tend to ſhew that Schahriar's ſtory 
was in all probability of Indian extraction. 
That ““ there is nothing new under 
the ſon ro was affirmed by one, the Juſ- 
tice of whoſe obſervations the mind in- 
ſtinctively acknowledges and experience 
confirms. Several of our old tales, pa- 
rallel to thoſe that occur in Indian 


legends, might be given: but human 
nature 
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nature being every where the ſame, 
fimilar events muſt happen, and ſimilar 
1deas be ſuggeſted to the 1 imagination, in 
the moſt oppoſite parts of the globe. 
In regard therefore to ſuch images as 
are natural and obyious, it would be 
unfair to charge European writers with 
ſmuggling them from the extremity of 
Aſia. Their characters will, undoubt- 
edly, admit of the ſame vindication as 
that of Cade, when he was charged 
with falſely aſſuming the name of Mor- 
timer. The duke of York, ſays 
Stafford, taught you this.” He 
lies; returns Jack with generous in- 
dignation, for I invented it myſelf *.“ 

To invent, indeed, what has not been 
invented before, or has really happened, 
may be no leſs difficult than it was, in 
Father Shandy's opinion, to ſwear out- 
of the comprehenſive Oo of Ernul- 
phus. 


* Henry VI. ſecond part. 
2 2 Swift 
| / 
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Swift was an original writer, and in 
all probability thought that ludicrous 
miſadventure of Gulliver was truly ori- 
ginal, in which a Brobdignagian mon- 
key carries him off and dandles him 
upon the ridge of a houſe, taking 
him, he ſuppoſes, for a young one of its 
own ſpecies.” Yet a ſimilar ſtory oc- 
curs, in Mr. Andrew's biographical | 
- kiſtory, of an ape, who (under the fame 


miſtake poſſibly) ſeized a child of the 


Fitzgerald family, and * paraded with 
it for ſome time on the tower belonging 
to the church at Tralte. At laſt he 
fafely depoſited the young baron in the 
eradle; and the child was ever after 
called by the Iriſh. nappah . or the 


e 


* Vol. I. p. 40. We find by Wolfe, that 
the rollaway, a ſpecies of ape in Ceylon, fre- 


_ quently carries off and fondles infants in the 
Lame manner, (p. 194.) | a 
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The HsgToPADEs is the ſuppoſed 
original of thoſe tales circulated in Eu- 
rope under the names of Pilpay and of 
Aſop: and the Aſs in the Tiger's 
ſkin,” which there occurs, ſeems pretty 
clearly the origin of the ** Aſs in the 
_ Lion's ſkin,” which we meet with in the 
fables attributed to the latter; but it is 
not eaſy, I believe, to find many other 
ſtriking ſimilitudes between them. Some 
of the tales in the Heetopades, how- 
ever, have gained admiſſion into our 
language through a different channel. 
One I ſhall briefly mention. 

A cow-keeper, at the approach of 
night, perceiving his wife talking to a 


procureſs, beats her ſeverely. He then 


faftens her to a poſt, and retires to ſleep. 
The procureſs returns with information, 


that her gallant waited impatiently ſor 


her company; and, releaſing the fair 
priſoner from the poſt, ſubmits to be 
bound to it till her return. The huſ- 
z band awakes, upbraids his imagined 
| Q 3 | wife, 
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wife, and, irritated at her ſtubborn 
fllence, cuts off her noſe, and retires to 
ſleep again. The wife returns: ſhe 
and the procureſs exchange places a 
ſecond time ; and the huſband, on per- | 
ceiving at the next interview, his frail 
conſort's noſe uninjured, ſuppoſes that 
a miracle had been- wrought in _— 
tion of her innocence ®, 
The ftory would in no reſpect deſerve 
tranſcribing, did not Maſſinger in 
The Guardian” introduce the fingular 
circumſtance of a lady's noſe + being 
cut off, and of its imaginary preterna- 
-tural renovation in the ſame manner. 
| VMMäaaſſinger, however, as may be con- 
cluded, did not derive his tale directly 
from Hindoſtan. He might have met 
with it in a very old book, entitled, 
Dix ECTORIUM HUMANE vir E, alias 
PARABOLE ANTIQUORUM SAPIEN= 
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run *; or, more probably, in  fome 
collection of tales borrowed from it. 


* This curious performance, with a ſight of 


which Mr. Douce very obligingly favoured me, 


was tranſlated from a Hebrew verſion of a book 
called Belile el Dimne, by Johannes de Capua, 


a writer of the 13th century; who informs his 


readers, that it was originally compoſed in the 
Indian language, and ſucceſſively rendered into 


Perſian, Arabic, and Hebrew. The work is 
alſo known by the ſeveral titles, of the Pa- 
rables of Sendebar, and.the Fables of Bidpay, 


A Greek verſion of it from the Arabic was 


made at a very early period by Simeon Seth; 


and has been printed by Starkius under the 
title on. Specimen ſapientiæ Indorum vete- 
rum, &c, Berlin, 1692, 1210, Monſieur 
Galland has tranſlated it into French from a 


Turkiſh copy, in which it was ſtyled © the 


Fables of Pilpay,” (a corruption of Bidpay) ; ; 


and, laſtly, we have a tranflation of it from the 


Perfian in our own language under the latter 


title, But all thefe are in fact nothing more 
than ſo many variations from the Heetopades, 
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The identical ſtory indeed occurs in 
Exyci Puteani Comus *, five Phage» 
fipoſia Cimmeria, Somnium;“ printed 


at Oxford in 1634; but the firſt edition 
was publiſhed at Louvain, in 1611 ; and 


that muſt have been ſeveral years ante- 
cedent to the acting of The Guar- 
dian.” What clearly aſcertains the cir- 
cumſtance of Maſſinger's having bor- 
rowed this incident from Puteanus, is 
the agreement of the principal plot in 
his comedy, 1n its moſt material inci- 

dents, with another tale in the ſame 
| performance. The character + of the 


Guardian, the adventures of Caldoro 


and Califte, of Adorio and Myrtilla, 
are to be Nel in the ee r of Pu- 


4 rage 93. . | 
+A ſketch or outline of it is given in this 


remarkah! e phraſe, * vir mitiſſimæ ſeveritatis,” 
Ip: 259), which Maſſinger Has: dial to 9M : 
VP and expand. | 


1 F P 480 158. 


teanus ; 


2 \ _ 
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6 233 * 
teanus; with this difference that Maſ- | 
finger has adopted Calyſte for Myrtilla, 
and ſubſtituted Myrtilla for Circe. Is 
is obſervable likewiſe, that theſe are the 
only tales introduced in the "TO 
puſia. 
Milton, my here 1 conceive my 8 
greſſion will be excuſable, certainly 
read this performance with ſuch atten» 
tion, as led, perhaps nen 
imitation. His Comus - 


Offers to every weary traveller : 
His orient liquor in a chryſtal glaſs.” 


In Puteanus one of his attendants diſ- 
charges that office. Hic [in limine] 
adoleſcens cum amphora & cyatho ſtabat 
& intrantibus propinabat vinum *. 
From the following paſſage Milton 
ſeems to have derived his idea of the 
mode in which he firſt introduces the 
voluptuous enchanter.Interea Co- 


* Page 26. 
5 mus, 
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mus, luxu laſciviaque ſtipatus, ingre- 


ditur: & quid attinet -pompam expli- 
care? Horæ ſuaviſſimos veris odores, 
omnemque florum purpuram ſparge- 
bant. Amorem Gratiæ, Deliciaa, Le- 


pores, ceteræque Hilaritatis illices ſe- 


quebantur: Voluptatem, Riſus Jocuſque. 
Cum Saturitate ſoror Ebrietas erat, 
crine fluxo, rubentis Auroræ vultu: 
manu thyrſum quatiebat; ac breviter 


totum Bacchum exprefſerat.” Theſe 


figurative perſonages recall to our 


minds, 


þ 5 Meanwhile welcome Joy and Feaſt, 
4 4 Midnight Shout and Revelry 
Tipſy, Dance, and Jollity,” _ 


. þ + 


In the ſame ſpeech our Poet evidently 


has in view a lively Anacreontic Ode 
which the Comus of Puteanus likewiſe 


addreſſes to his diſſipated Votaries, 


F6 | Cone 
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teanus is inverted, to ſhew in a ſtronger light 
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« Condiſcat ille fracto 
Terram gradu pavire *. 
« beat the ground 
In a light fantaſtic round.” 
Licebit & venuſto 
Rorantium impedire 
Serto caput roſarum 
Micantiumque florum +. 


Braid your locks with roſy twine 
* Dropping odors, dropping wine.“ 
Cur non ſacro [gemella] 

Luſu furit Voluptas 

[ Duleiflimi Lyzi] 

Dulciſſimæ Diones ? 

Nil turpe, nilque factu 
Feœdum putet : latere 
Caliginis ſub atre 

Velo poteſt opaco. 

Quod turpe, quodve fœdum, 

Quid ergo? quid moramur 1? 

- +; w 
p. 47. 1 pð. 50. 15 
t P. 47. The order of theſe lines in Pu- 


the 
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* What hath Night to do wvith fleep ? 
Night hath better faveets to prove, 
Venus now wakes and wakens love. 
Come, let us our rights begin, 
Tis only day-light that makes fin, 
Which theſe dun ſhades will ne'er report.” 


Theſe reſemblances can hardly be 
conſidered as accidental ; and whoever 
chooſes to compare farther the poetical 
addreſs of Comus in each author, will 
find a ſimilar ſpirit and congeniality of 
thought, though the Dutch Muſe “ in 
point of chaſtity is very inferior to the 
Britiſh. 

Jo the lines 4 with Italics, the 

opening of the following paſſage might 
have contributed. An tu neſcis quod 
ſacris meis pervigilium deberi? nec 


the reſemblance of ſentiment to thoſe in Milton. 
The fix laſt precede the others in the original 
Ode. RE . 

* Puteanus was born at Venloo, and his 
real name Henri du Pry, . 


dum 
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dum ſolis occaſus eſt & adhuc dormiris F 


ei numen meum neſcis, inter mor- 


tales immortalis ago. Nocturni Genus, 


amoris letitizque Genius... jam 


facra mea Phageſia, five Phageſipoſia 
funt, ſcriptoribus memorata, & luxu 


_ laſcividque peraguntur. Paucis: totum 


voluptatis regnum meum eſt; nec felix 
quiſquam niſi qui meus .. . . quem in 
finem benigna te natura produxerit, 
cogita : non ut miſerum duri virtute 
erucies animum, & e fehcitatis contu- 


bernio proturbes: ſed ut mollitie bees, 


ut ſuavitatibus lubentiiſque omnibus ir- 


riges, foveaſque, velut tenerrimam bre- 


vis vitæ flammam. Itaque mortalis, 
& jmmortalia ne ſperes, monet annus 
& almam quæ rapit hora diem x.“ 
Moſt of theſe ſentiments are transfuſec 
into the different ſpeeches of Milton's 
Comus; and — like the Indy in 


1 * page 1 


ce ad N 
the maſque, * oppoſes to the enchanter 3 
Ne | 


— 40 e dogmata ſapientiæ. * 


The lines, deſcriptive of. Comms, 
which Mr. Warton in his Annotations 
quotes from the Agamemnon of A 
chylus, do not agree with this cha- 
racter: nor is his prototype to be found 
in the Comus which Ben Jonſon in- 
troduces into the ene of ©* Pleaſure 
reconciled to Virtue,” performed before 
king James in 1619. He is there re- 

preſented, not as a gay ſeducing vo- 
luptuary, but merely as the God of 

good cheer Epicuri Porcus. 

It may naturally indeed be poche 
that Milton had peruſed the deſcription 
of Comus by Philoſtratus &, as well as the 
Dutch author, who cried y borrowed 
and enced ſeveral of his ideas; 3 


* N f. N. 2. See the 2 of Olea - 
rius printed at Leipſic, 1709, p. 765. 
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but Milton judiciouſly avoids ſome 


traits of character, particularly the 
following, which Putenus adopts in 


their full ſpirit. Zuyyope e o K, 


mat u eldoiceobou, wo avior Av. 
&)Juvau: gow, N. nv PS 


The moſt. prominent and peculiar 


Incident in Chaucer's January and 


May *, is to be traced in the tales of 


Inatulla ; and RHE is ſuppoſed by his 
tranſlator to have derived it from the 
Bramins. We have likewiſe reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that the tale of Cambuſcan *, 
which follows, and is moſt clearly of 
Eaſtern extraction, was originally, or 


at leaſt in part, drawn from the ſame 


remote ſource. It is obſervable that. 


»Fhe Merchant's tale, xxii. 
+#' The learned Editor of Chaucer's Canter- 


bury tales expreſſes ſome ſuſpicion of the 


foory's not being : of Zalian growth, (Vol. IV. 
p. 150). Some paſſages in it are ſaid to be ta- 


ken from the Pol YcRAT ICON of John of Sa- 


liſbury. K | 
3 5 1 the 
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the four wonder-working preſcints are 
ſent to the Tartarian monarch at a ſo- 

lemn feſtival by the © king of Arabie 
and Ix DE; and in the Arabian Nights, 
at a. fimilar ſeaſon of feſtivity held in 
Schiraz by the Perſian monarch, an In- 
dian apprbaches the foot of the 
throne” with an enchanted horſe, go- 
verned, like the ſtede of bras +” in 


— 


* The Squier 8 Tale, xxiii. 


+ See the tale of that name in the 100 vo- 
tat We find bs the ſtory af the third Calendar a 
| horſe of the ſame materials; and likewiſe -a 
winged borſe, which proves no leſs unlucky to 
his riders than Pegaſus, from whom indeed he 
may have been derived, or more probably from 
2 celeſtial fleed of the ſame kind in Indian 
Mythology, ( Baldæus in Churchill's col- 
lection) to which Pegaſus himſelf is indebted 
for his imaginary exiſtence. At leaſt ſeveral 
circumſtances in the tale concur to ſhow that 
* is built on fome allegorical or mytholo- 
gical 
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our venerable bard, by the writhing of 
a pin.“ Some other ſimilitudes be- 
tween theſe romantic ſtories might be 


pointed out. Correſpondent accounts 


to that of the Mirror, which diſcovers 
ſecret machinations and future events *; 
and of the Rix o, which enables its wt 
ſeſſor to underſtand and ſpeak the lan- 
guage of birds, occur, I believe, both 


in Indian and Arabic mythology: at 


leaſt, we may infer from the Heeto- 
pades, that the earlieſt fiction relative to 
the latter circumſtance commenced in 

the former cu . The SWORD, the 


| Lest narratiye of great antiquity, mages poſ- 


ſibly to exemplify the reſiſlleſ power of deſ - 
tiny, and the enen in attetid ſenſual, in- 
dulgence. r | N rn 
* We OY with an « ivory wt 
glaſs,” which reveals diſtant tranſactions, in the 
laſt tale but one of the Arabian Nights: and a 
.merchant, ** gifted with underſtanding the lan- 
guage of beaſts,” is introduced in a fable 


W preceddy the ſtory in the t nigbt. 


R fourth 


© us ) 
Fourth preſent, 3 flat ſide healed the 
wounds its edge had infficted ®, ſeems 


founded on the doctrine of {ynipathetic 


cures oraffe ions, which greatly prevailed 


in the 15th and 16th centuries. But it 
Was, 15 believe, unknown to our coun- 
trymen in Chaucer days; and, therefore, 
we may ſa ppoſe he derived the idea from 
Tome oiled ſtory. The opinion which 


*was entertained in Europe, at the time 
mentioned above, that a wound cauſed 


heh a or 8 bite 0 on n the ane 


2 Nn PERS. 
* 4 


The 3 or — 5 which this 


account is illuſtrated, may, indeed, have ſug- 
"geſted the idea: and yet, in ſuch a caſe, we 

muſt ſuppoſe: an author would rather have kept 
it out of view to ſupport his credit for origi- 
nality. Chaucer might merely conſider it at a 
Sappy illuſtration; and it is obvious, that, in 


_ his ſtory, he is particularly oſtentatious in dif” 
playing his claffical knowledge ; of which he 


gives a curious, though not a happy, ſpecimen, in 
comparing the ſtede of bras“ to Pegaſee, 
and“ the-Greke's horſe Binn Hs. 1d 02:07 
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cation of its head to it, immediately 


: heal, is probably of the - ſame remote 
origin k. The ftory, on which Par- 


nell's Hermit“ is founded, occurs in 
the 8oth chapter of the Geſta Ro- 


manorum.” It has appeared in various 


forms in different modern languages; 


and I have been aflured that it is like- 


wiſe narrated in a Perſian Romance of 


gr eat antiquity. 

Theſe fictions, as well as many others 
in Boccace, Arioſto, and various authors 
who lived near the dawn of literature 
in Europe, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 


to have been tranſported hither from 


the Eaſt in the time of the Cruſades +. 
9 


Could this idea be traced to the 58 re- 
cords of the Bramins, we might, without any 
violation of probability, attribute the fiction 


of Telephus' ſpear to ſome eaſtern tradition. 


1 + Some few inſtances that ſtrengthen this opt- 


nion are Eiren in the preface to Arthur, a 
R 2 poggical 
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Coarſe broad humour, and a ſpecies of 
groteſque, gigantic ſublimity, muſt have 
| been 


poetical Romance;” but they are N more 
numerous than has been ſuppoſed. In the 
% Maxims of Eaſtern nations, xc.“ collected by 
Monfieur Galland from Arabian, Perſian, and 
Turkiſh authors, and tranflated into Engliſh in 
1695, we meet with various anecdotes and pro- 
verbial expreſſions in commen uſe among uy. 
One of each I ſhall briefly notice. A learned 
man, whilſt writing to a friend, obſerves a trou- 
bleſome fellow looking over his ſhoulder : this 
impertinent curioſity he notices in his letter ; 
the other vehemently denies the charge, and 
by affirming that he had not read a word in- 
conteſtably aſcertains the juſtice of it. (Talc 
28.) This is the unqueſtioned origin of the 
well known and ſeemingly appropriate ſtory of 
a tall Iriſhman's overlooking a gentleman 
whilſt writing a letter in a coffee-houſe. Few _ 
expreſſions are more apparently indigenous 
than the vulgar one of ** ſuch a perſon is gone 
to pot,” z. e. is dead. Yet it was imported to 
us from the extremity of the globe, the metro- 

| polis 
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been peculiarly captivating and conge- 


nial to the unpoliſhed, but high- ſpirited, 
1 35 | | war- 


polis of Tartary, We are told that a tailor 
of Samarcand, who lived near the gate which 
led to the burial ground, whenever a corpſe 
was carried by, threw a little ſtone into an 
_ earthen pot fixed to his cupboard, to calculate 


the number of deaths in a certain ſpace of 


time. At length the tailor himſelf died ; and 
a paſſenger, obſerving his ſhop to be ſhut up, 
enquired of a neighbour after him, and was 
anſwered, The tailor is gone to as well 8 
the reſt.” (Tale 53.) | | 

It is a ſingular circumſtance that the wit: 
dom of the Eaſt” ſhould have largely contri- 


buted to the formation of our farces and jeſt- 


books. The moſt ludicrous incident in a late 
muſical entertainment, intituled, © No Son S 


no Supper !” occurs in a little oriental apo- 
logue,' communicated to Mr, Beloe by Dr. 


Ruſſel under the name of © the Silent Couple.“ 
[Beloe's Miſcellany, Vol. III. p. 54. ] Ano- 
ther entertainment of the ſame kind, called 


Who pays the Reckoning !” which came out 


R 3 | in 
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warriors 3 in \ theſe romantic en- 


terpriſes. 2 Whenever fables occur 


: marked 


n 1795. is avowedly taken from a traditionary 
ftory of Charles the Second, and . ſol dier of 
the guards, who, haying ſpent - the night in 
carouſing with che diſguiſed king, and being 
obliged to pawn the blade of his ſw ord for the 
reckoning, | ſubſtitutes a wooden one in its 
ſtead. A comrade of his is condemned to be 


ſhot fon. ſome, offence. the next day: but the e 


king commutes bis puniſhment, and orders the 
other ſoldier to kill him with his ſword, After 
many vain attempts to evade the office, he 
prays that its blade, k. the priſoner, was guilt- 
leſs of the crime for which he, had been con- 
demned, might be converted i into wood. Tis 
needleſs to purſue, the ſtory; and its parallel 
occurs in that of Baſem and Haroun al Raſhid 
in the ſame entertaining volume, (p. 181). 
Charles, we know, was ho leſs fond of noc- 
turnal adventures and a, good. joke than the 
Caliph of Bagdad. Yet the ſtory is certainly 
much more conſiſtent with Aſiatic than with 
Furopean manners. Charles might have 
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marked, with the ſame firong features 
and peculiarities which, may. * diſco- 


YC 


= „ 


pardoned the criminal, but he could not have 
varied his mode of death. It ſhould Have 
been obſerved that Mr. Beloe pledges himſelf 
for the genuineneſs of theſe tales. Some pro- 
baby are very antient. That at leaſt of © ther 
Man, the Lion and the Serpent,“ (p. 12), was 

| imported into England with variations by Ri- 
chard the firſt ſix centuries 280. | We find. by 
Matthew Paris, (Yide ad an, 1195 7 that the 
royal my thologiſt often addreſſed it to his cour- 
tiers accommodated to the circumſtances and 
ſpirit of the times. The man, who falle into 
the well, is repreſented as a Chriſtian, mira- 
culouſly preſerved'from the rage of the lion and 
the ſerpent by making the fign of the eroſs. 
Richard was then meditating 3 a ſecond cruſade, 
and converted againſt the Mohammedans their 
own apologue with the ſame adroitneſs that 
Whitfield, in mich later days, adapted his re- 
ligious hymns to the tune of profane and po- 
pular ballads. The martial and methodiſtical 
Adventurer ſeem to have acted on the ſame 
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vered in the 1 tales of dia, 1 


have little doubt but that, whatever the 

intermediate links may have been, they 

were there originally fabricated. |. - 
A gentleman, perfectly converſant: i in 


Laden Literature, has obſerved, that the 


Odyſſey itſelf, its giants, fairies, living 
hips, magicians, witches, &c: are de- 


rived from os axczent 1e ied of i 


che 3 5 
This Arte, Ke rel, is rather 
vague, and Manne fore Ae 4 


ans. thu of — ——— enemies with 
their,own weapons, ** Lolus an xirtus quis in. 
hoſe requirit ?“ At any rate it was no orig. nal 
thought of Whitfle d. The Hiſtorian, of Lo- 


renzo de MA dici mentions that it was ihe ouſe 7 


tom. of a certain ſæct in Italy, in the begin- 
ging of che roth century, as well. as at preſent, 
to. ling pious: hymns; to the moſt profane. and 
Popular melodics, for the purpale of ſtimulating 
the languid, piuty off the, performers by an aſſo- 
ciation with the aneh of ſenſual enjoyment.” 
Cl. J, p. * 


if 


5 


C 249 ) | 
if admitted in its full extent, it would 
rend to reduce the voyages of Sindbad, 
whoſe chief, if not only, excellence has 
been commonly thought to conſiſt in their 
originality, ta little more than the ſhadow 
of a ſhade. It has, indeed, appeared, 
that their claim to invention i is extremely 
moderate; but their ſources are nu- 
merous and diverfified. With the tales 
of claſſic origin are interwoven popular 
legends, which the ſuperſtitious Indian 
probably believed, and to which the 
credulous Arab attentively liſtened. 
Some deſcriptions are copied from na- 
ture, and ſome incidents are founded on 
fact. It has been my object to reſcue 
them from the imputation of ground- 
leſs extravagance; to trace beneath the 
diſguiſe of exaggeration, or the ſhadowy 
veil of allegory, events and circum- 
ſtances which confirm the accounts of 
our early voyagers, or correſpond with 
the obſervations of philoſophic ' enqui- 
ters, belonging to other climes, and 
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born i in diſtant ages. Let us b be cautious. 
therefore how we indulge a too haſty 
contempt for things apparently trivial 
and inſignificant; | which, may in fact 
exceed our apprelienſion; 8 3 pa- 
tiently inveſtigated, like the reward of 
ſedulous attention to chemical proceſſes, 
may at laſt yield ſome valuable and un- 


en diſcovery. | 
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ADDITIONS axyd CORRECTIONS. 


Page 23, I. 5. The mention of Nor- 
way foam” leads us to ſuſpect that Mil- 
ton drew his ſimile from the ſubſequent 
paſſage in Olaus Magnus. The ſcaly 
rind” is the moſt diſcordantcircumſtance, 
and that might have been ſuggeſted by 
Job's deſcription of the Leviathan. 
(E. xl. v. 16, 17.} 8 
Cetus, ſays the northern hiſtorian, ſuper 
corium ſuum ſuperficiem tanquam Sa- 
bulum, quod eſt juxta littus maris: 
unde plerumque elevato dorſo ſuo ſuper 
undas a navigantibus nihil aliud creditur 
eſſe quam inſula. Itaque nautæ ad illum 
appellunt & ſuper eum deſcendunt, inque 
ipſum palos figunt, naves alligant, focos 
pro cibis coquendis accendunt: donec 
| 4 og on tandem 


6 454 
tandem Cetus ſentiens i ignem ſeſe i in pro- 
fundum mergat, atque in ejus dorſo ma- 


nentes, niſi funibus à navi proteſis ſe li- 


berare queant, ſubmergantur.“ (L. xxi. 
E. 25.) The only variation in the ſtory 
between Olaus and Sindbad ſeems to have 


been ſuggeſted by local ſituation. The 
whale of the northern ocean deceives ma- 


riners by appearing like a barren ſand- 
bank, that in a more genial clime like a 
field clothed with verdure. The word 


Sabulum, however, may have been derived 


by Claus from Pliny, (xvii, 4.) the ge- 


neral ſource perhaps of theſe ſea mon- 


So ** ogy his © Priſtes ducenum 
cubitorum” Sindbad's ©* fiſhes of one and 
two hundred cubits long” are evidently 
derived. Olaus tfansfers theſe ©* Priſtes” 


to the Baltic, (L. xxi. c. 6.) and repre- 
| ſents them as no leſs timid than thoſe 
mentioned by Nearchus, Pliny, aud the 


Arabian Fabuliſt. 
Page 25, l. 13. I at firſt ſuſpected 


thatSindbad's primary miſadyenture hap- 
2 . pen e d 


« 255 * 
pened at no great diſtance from Cape 
Comorin; and that the MEnRAGE, or 
great king, on whoſe territories he was af- 
terwards thrown, might have been a pow- — 
erful monarch on the adjacent coaſt, the i 
BALHARA or SamorIN. Each appears 
to have been an hereditary title, be- | 
longing to the ſame line of monarchs. - 
Under the latter appellation they reigned 1 
in great ſplendour for many ages at Cale- 
cut. (See p. 6.) The Mznrace's in- 
vaſion of Komar, which I ſtill ſuppoſe 
do have been a province near Cape Co- 
morin, and the ſcarcity of horſes on that 
coaſt, ſtrengthened the idea: Non 
producuntur in hoc regno equi, ſed rex 
Var, aliique quatuor reges provinciz Ma- 
labar annuatim, ingentem vim ꝑecuniæ 
expendunt pro equis. (Marco Paulo, 
L. iii. c. 26.) Other circumſtances, 
however, mentioned in the text, induced 
me afterwards to ſuppoſe that Sindbad 
was thrown on the coaſt of Borneo. On 


which account the conjecture relative to 
| the 
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the Lackadivi, (p.21), and that concern- 
ing the [has de Cavalos (p. 27) founded 
likewiſe on a miſtake of the Mare's being 
exported, ſhould have been omitted, 

Page 42, 1. 5. In one of the ſeven 
ilands of Solus, we are told that there 
is a tomb concerning which ſtrange pro- 
digies are related that a noiſe of drums 
and cymbals is there to be heard, toge- 
ther with loud acclamations, &c. (Ariſt. 
de Incredib.) Subterraneous fires are ſup- 
| poſed to have cauſed theſe ſounds, and 
given birth to the fiction. Thoſe heard 
in the iſland. of Caſſel, and the ftory 
founded on them, may have originated 

from the ſame circumſtance. 

Page 86, I. 3. I forgot to notice that 
Pliny attributes this quality to the Baſi- 
liſk ; quem etiam ſerpentem ipfi fu- 
giunt, alios (ſerpentes) olfactu necantem.“ 
(L. xxix. c. 4.) Pinto, whom ſome Rea- 
ders will not ſcruple to call the Sindbad 
of Portugal, caſt away on the iſland of 


Sumatra, takes refuge at night, like our 
a Adven- 
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of © the tigers, crocodiles, copped ad- 
ders, and divers ſorts of ſerpents with 
black and green ſcales, -whoſe venom is 


Adventurer, in a lofty tree, on account 


ſo contagious as they kill men with their 


very breath. 


Page 117, J. 5. William de Rubru- 


quis, who certainly. never read Herodo- 


tus, and travelled through Thibet in 


the 13th century, near which country 


the Maſſagetæ dwelt in the days of the 
Greek hiſtorian, mentions, that its inha- 
bitants in times paſt beſtowed on their 


parents no other ſepulchre than their 


own bowels, and yet in part retaine it, 
makyng fine cuppes of their deceaſed 
parents ſkuls, that drinking out of them 
in the middeſt of their jollitie, they may 
not forget their progenitors.” (Purchas's 
Pilgrimage, p. 430.) The latter part adds 
credibility to what is advanced by Man- 
deville and ſupported by Ives. (p. 124). 
This extraordinary cuſtom, we may fairly 
ſuppoſe was derived from the old inhabi- 
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tants of Afia to the Gothic nations, who, 
more refined than their anceſtors, after 
ſome lapſe of time, ſubſtituted their ene- 
mies heads for thoſe of their progenitors. 


Page. 166, I. 12. An inſtance of this 


fact occurredatAſhburtonin Devonſhire, 
rendered more remarkable by the capture. 
of two mice at the ſame time by their in- 
tended prey. At an inn in that town, 
till within a few years paſt, an oiſter 
was ſhewn with its priſoners dangling 
between the ſhells' which had ſuddenly 
cloſed upon the unſuſpeQling marauders, 


ERRATA 


Page 3. line 3, for thoſe, read theſe. 

Page 22, line 5, for Canius, read Caius. 

Page 38, line 10, note, for Keta, read Kela. 

Page 52, line 15, for the, read their. 

Page 66, line 19, dele Sed. | | 

Page 120, line 6, for America and frozen ocean. 
read Europe and the frozen ocean, 

Page 124, line 18, for Ceyton, read Ceylon. 
Page 125, line 19, for entertain, read entertained; 
Page 161, line 5, note, for 1726, read 1626. 
Page 166, line 5, note, for Aiſu, read Atſes. 

Page 178, line 22, for people, read peoples. 

Page 187, line 3, for ſemicolon, make a pert 
Page 195, line 7, for ſemicolon, a comma. 

Page 196, line 9, for probable, read likewiſe. 
Page 197, line 7, for majorum, read majorem. 
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